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CHAPTER     I. 


TAKEN     BY     STORM. 


^^^AUL  CAZALET  knew  very 
cs^  ^JUA  little  of  Marian  Wallis,  save 
\^r&^  that  she  was  LiH's  friend,  and 
had  been  with  the  poor  child 
almost  constantly  during  the  last  hours  of 
her  life.  As  such  he  had  a  certain  tender- 
ness for  her.  Still,  his  feeling  when  he 
went  into  the  room  and  saw  her  talking 
to  Le  Vieiix,  was  one  of  regret  that  she 
should  have  come  to  Avreux. 

It  was  very  kind  of  her,   no  doubt,  for 
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he  could  not  imagine  otherwise  than  that 
she  had  come  there  to  look  after  him  and 
his  father.  Avreux  was  far  too  out-of-the- 
way  a  village  for  visitors  to  put  up  there 
by  mere  chance. 

Paul  Cazalet,  however,  wanted  no  society 
beyond  that  of  his  father,  with  whom  he 
could  talk  by  the  hour  of  Lili,  if  it  so 
pleased  him. 

Of  course  he  knew  Marian  Wallis  would 
be  most  sympathetic  on  that  subject ;  still 
he  preferred  solitude. 

She  noted  full  well  the  shade  on  his 
brow  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  seizing 
his  hand  and  wringing  it  in  an  excited 
manner,  she  began  talking  rapidly, — 

'  I  could  not  be  so  near  without  coming 
to  see  how  you  both  are,  especially  as 
very  probably  we  may  never  meet  again. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  England  to  stay 
with  some  relations  of  my  mother's  ;  m}' 
father  has  already  gone  there,  and  we  shall 
most  likely  all  three  go  back  to  Australia 
together.' 

'  Leave  Paris  for  good  ? ' 

*  Yes.     Father  must  go   back  to    Mel- 
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bourne  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  stay  in  Paris  now  poor 
dear  Lili  is  no  more/ 

*  And  De  Gourlay,  to  whom  people  said 
you  were  going  to  be  married  ? ' 

*  Oh,  M.  Paul,  dont  y 02^  speak  of  that :  it 
is  too  horrid  of  you.  How  could  you  sup- 
pose I  should  ever  marry  that  popinjay  ? ' 

Paul  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Love,  especially  woman's  love,  is  cap- 
able of  many  strange  freaks,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  butterfly.' 

'  Yes.  He  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  love  affairs,  it  seems  ;  but  I  fancy 
he  has  suffered  more  through  the  English 
widow"  than  throuofh  me.' 

A  slight  tremor  passed  over  Paul  Caza- 
let's  frame  at  her  words,  and  he  grew 
very  pale.  It  was  the  first  allusion 
that  had  been  made  to  Mrs  Jocelyn  since 
Lili  died,  and  though  she  was  seldom 
absent  from  his  thoughts,  yet  as  a  pen- 
ance for  the  neglect  of  Lili  with  which 
he  was  constantly  reproaching  himself,  he 
was  ever  seeking  to  banish  her  image  from 
his  mind. 
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Marian  read  the  workings  of  his  brain 
as  though  she  were  reading  an  open  book  : 
there  was  Httle  capabihty  for  deceit  about 
honest,  straightforward  Paul  Cazalet. 

*  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Mrs  Joce- 
lyn  has  left  Paris  ? '  she  went  on. 

*  I  have  heard  something  of  the  sort, 
yes — but  of  late  no  Paris  gossip  has 
reached  me.  She  has  not  returned 
then  ? ' 

*  She  went  to  England,  I  believe,'  was 
Marian's  evasive  answer. 

*  To  England?     Yes.' 

Marion  did  not  tell  him  that  Mrs 
Jocelyn  had  come  back  to  her  old  quar- 
ters two  days  before,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  sundry  inquiries  she  had 
been  making  after  the  Cazalets  that 
Marian  had  judged  it  expedient  to  come 
off  to  Avreux  before  Nelly  should  find 
out  where  they  were,  and  perchance  make 
a  descent  on  them. 

Marian  was  judging  Nelly  Jocelyn  by 
her  own  standard  when  she  imagined  her 
capable  of  pursuing  such  a  course ;  for 
though   Nelly,  overweighted   by  the  force 
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of  circumstances,  had  succumbed  from  the 
strict  path  of  honour,  she  had  too  much 
pride  at  command  to  wilHngly  place  her- 
self in  a  false  position.  Marian,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  possess  a  particle  of 
pride  ;  to  obtain  what  she  wanted,  at  any 
cost,  was  her  idea  of  a  successful  life, 
and  if  she  occasionally  received  a  severe 
snubbing,  she  treated  it  as  a  mere  acces- 
sory to  existence,  which,  if  disagreeable 
in  detail,  was  at  the  same  time  absolutely 
unavoidable.  With  Lili's  death  she  thought 
the  coast  was  clear  for  the  easy  conquest 
of  Paul  Cazalet,  who  from  his  big-hearted- 
ness  she  judged  to  be  very  malleable  ; 
but  events  did  not  altogether  turn  out  as 
she  expected. 

Very  few  days  elapsed  after  poor  Lili's 
funeral  before  the  two  Cazalets,  leaving 
the  business  to  a  foreman,  or  its  fate,  went 
off  on  a  solitary  wander,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  hide  their  grief  from  public  gaze. 

Whither  they  had  gone  Marian  could 
not  for  a  while  discover,  since  the  Nor- 
mancie  declined  to  be  friendly  with  her, 
and    the    foreman   was    not   at    first    very 
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amenable  to  her  wiles.  From  the  moment 
she  discovered  their  whereabouts,  her  ob- 
ject v/as  to  get  to  Avreux — not  a  very 
easy  thing  to  arrange  ;  but  since  it  was 
only  difficult  situations  that  afforded  Marian 
any  amusement,  she  took  this  one  in  hand 
coil  aniore.  And  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  she  w^as  for  days  concocting  was 
at  last  hastened  by  the  knowledge  that 
Mrs  Jocelyn  was  in  Paris. 

Marian  Wallis  had  complete  influence 
over  her  mother.  Her  father  was  not  so 
easy  to  manage,  but  in  this  instance  chance 
came  to  her  assistance.  Mr  Wallis  was 
compelled  to  go  to  Australia  for  a  time  on 
business,  and  for  this  same  reason  intended 
to  visit  London,  and  sail  from  there. 
Marian's  plan  then  was  to  prevail  on  her 
mother  to  go  over  to  England  and  join  her 
father,  under  the  pretext  of  seeing  him 
start.  She  herself  had  no  intention  of  re- 
turning to  Melbourne,  though  she  told 
Paul  that  she  had. 

Mr  Wallis  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
journey  to  London  agreed  on,  Marian's 
next   step    was    to    persuade    her    mother 
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that  it  would  only  be  kind  to  take 
Avreux  ert  route,  and  say  good-bye  to 
the  Cazalets. 

Marian  was  not  the  sort  of  eirl  to 
have  been  hampered  by  her  mother  at 
all,  if  it  had  not  quite  suited  her ;  but  she 
decided  that  respectability  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  so  she  insisted  on  her 
mother  accompanying  her  to  Avreux,  and 
by  her  presence  chaperoning  the  farewell 
she  said  she  was  going  to  take  of  their 
friends. 

That  it  would  be  a  leave-taking  extend- 
ing over  a  prolonged  period  of  time  there 
is  small  doubt,  were  the  matter  to  be  left 
solely  in  Marian's  hands. 

She  had  not  brought  her  mother  with  her 
on  her  first  visit  to  the  Cazalets'  quarters. 

'  She  was  tired  and  resting,'  Marian  said. 
'  The  storm  that  had  greeted  their  arrival 
had  frightened  her  considerably.' 

Where  on  earth  they  were  located 
puzzled  Paul  i^ot  a  little.  He  thought 
he  and  Le  Vieux  had  secured  the  only 
comfortable  quarters  that  the  place  af- 
forded. 
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'  Oh,  we  are  on  the  hill  above  the  village 
in  a  charming  cottage — that  is,  it  would 
be  charming  in  the  summer  time.  Won't 
you  walk  home  with  me,  M.  Paul,  and 
then  you  will  see  for  yourself?  Mamma 
will  be  delighted  to  receive  you.' 

Bear  though  Paul  Cazalet  professed  to 
be,  what  could  he  do  but  accompany  her, 
mentally  resolving  meantime  that  he  would 
return  forthwith  to  Paris,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  studio. 

But  '  riiomme  propose  et  feinnie  dis- 
pose', Marian  had  not  come  all  the  way 
to  Avreux  for  nothing.  She  did  not  in- 
tend Paul  to  escape  just  yet. 

If  he  had  told  her  she  was  a  bold  hussy, 
and  sent  her  about  her  business,  he  would 
only  have  been  treating  her  as  she  de- 
served, and  have  saved  himself  much 
trouble  in  the  future  ;  but,  as  Marian  had 
discovered,  Paul  was  malleable,  and  could 
not  be  bearish  to  a  woman,  especially 
when  that  woman  was  clever  and  ob- 
servant enough  to  know  how  to  work  on 
his  weak  points. 

The    cottage    where     Mrs    Wallis    and 
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Marian  had  found  a  temporary  dwelling- 
place  was  some  distance  off,  amid  a  colony 
of  cottages  reserved  for  summer  loiterers, 
which  Paul  had  not  yet  chanced  to  visit. 

All  the  way,  as  they  walked  along 
together,  Marian's  talk  was  of  Lili,  how 
she  had  loved  her  as  she  never  loved  a 
girl  friend  before,  and  how  deeply  she 
sorrowed  over  her  sad  early  death. 

No  subject  at  that  juncture  could  have 
interested  Paul  more  than  the  prattle  of 
this  girl  over  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
her  sweet  dead  friend. 

To  talk  of  Lili  with  one  who  had  loved 
her  as  Marian  did,  was  a  sort  of  unguent 
to  Paul's  grief,  making  him  resolve,  long 
before  he  reached  the  cottage,  that  he 
would  linorer  on  vet  a  dav  or  two  at 
Avreux,  and  indulge  in  the  consolation 
this  talk  afforded  him. 

He  uttered,  however,  a  refusal  which 
was  far  more  pointed  than  Marian  ex- 
pected, when  on  reaching  the  cottage  door 
she  said  suddenly, — 

'Will  you  come  with  us  to  England. 
M.  Paul?' 
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*  To  England  ?  No.  To  any  spot  on 
earth  rather  than  to  England.' 

Then  suddenly  bethinking  himself  that 
she  might  consider  his  peremptory  refusal 
strange,  he  sought  to  cover  it  by  remark- 
ing that  he  particularly  disliked  England ; 
though  it  was  his  birthplace,  he  was  a 
naturalised  Frenchman,  and  preferred 
French  habits. 

Marian  smiled  quietly  to  herself.  She 
fancied  she  knew  more  about  his  senti- 
ments than  he  knew  himself;  still,  for  all 
that,  she  wished  she  could  have  got  him 
to  come  to  England  *  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,'  as  she  called  it.  Since  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  he  would  do 
so,  she  must  manage  to  remain  for  a 
while  at  Avreux,  she  supposed. 

Without  making  any  farther  remark  on 
the  matter,  she  took  him  to  see  their 
rooms,  and  to  introduce  him  to  her 
mother,  whom  Paul  had  never  previously 
seen,  and  whom  he  put  down  in  his  own 
mind  as  a  soft,  harmless,  motherly  indi- 
vidual, which  in  truth  she  was. 

Before  they  parted  for  the  night,  Marian 
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got  him  to  promise  to  come  for  her  on 
the  morrow,  and  take  her  for  a  lonor  walk, 
and  show  her  some  of  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  then  she  went  to  bed  and  slept 
a  sleep  of  happy  dreams. 

So  far  she  had  succeeded,  and  that  she 
would  ultimately  succeed  in  gaining  Paul 
for  herself  she  made  no  doubt. 

It  was  clear  that  she  knew  how  to 
catch  life  at  the  rebound,  and  make  the 
best  of  materials  she  had  to  hand,  for 
Paul,  as  he  sauntered  home,  felt  soothed 
by  Marian's  kindly  ministrations,  and 
looked  forward  with  something  like  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  to  the  walk  on  the 
morrow,  when  he  could  indulge  in  his 
sorrow,  because  was  it  not  her  sorrow 
even  as  much  as  it  was  his  ? 

But  old  Cazalet  sprinkled  a  few  drops 
of  cold  water  on  his  son's  sentimentalism 
over  Marian  Wallis.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  Wallises. 

*  Marian  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  little 
girl,'  he  said;  'but  Mr  Wallis,  w^ith  his 
trumpery,  snobbish  airs,  was  a  man  to 
be  carefully  avoided.' 
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This  assertion  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
Paul. 

'  Mr  Wallis  was  not  there,'  he  said  ; 
and  since  they  were  not  likely  to  have 
any  relations  with  the  Wallises  after  the 
next  few  days,  It  mattered  little  what 
Marian's  father  was  like. 

Le  Vieux  gave  a  snort  by  way  of 
answer ;  perhaps  his  idea  of  their  relations 
with  the  Wallises  did  not  altogether  coin- 
cide with  his  son's. 

The  good  old  baker  was  so  delighted 
to  find  any  one  who  would  divert  Paul's 
thoughts  from  the  sorrowful  channel  in 
which  of  late  they  had  strayed,  that  he 
hailed  the  arrival  of  Miss  Marian  Wallis 
with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  even 
though  that  satisfaction  was  not  altogether 
unmixed  with  alloy. 

Paul's  father  had  never  been  introduced 
to  Mrs  Jocelyn,  thus  had  escaped  being 
dominated  by  her  fascinations,  as  most 
certainly  he  would  have  been.  He  knew 
nothing  of  her  save  from  Paul's  lips,  when 
he  had  listened  to  his  son's  bitter  self- 
reproaches  over  the  way  in  which  he  had 
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neglected  Lili  for  the  more  beautiful 
widow. 

He  had  thus  scarcely  judged  Mrs 
Jocelyn  in  as  kindly  a  spirit  as  she 
ought  to  have  been  judged.  Yet  not- 
withstanding his  own  deep  sorrow  over 
his  niece's  death,  he  had  more  than  once 
had  a  serious  intention  of  writing  to  Nelly, 
asking  her  to  come  and  help  him  chase 
away  Paul's  despair  and  lead  him  back, 
if  possible,  to  the  pathway  of  fame  and 
glory. 

If  he  had  done  so,  what  a  different 
story  of  the  artist's  life  might  it  have 
been  ours  to  tell ! 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  Marian 
Wallis  caused  the  old  man  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  sending  for  Nelly.  She  would 
do,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  other  to  keep 
him  from  brooding  over  the  past  ;  and 
perhaps  she  might  not  altogether  prove 
such  a  dangerous  agent  as  the  beautiful 
widow. 

Alas  !  alas !  for  the  shortsightedness  of 
man  ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

A     VILLAGE     ORATOR. 


^^»§HE    morning  after  the  storm  at 
C"^!  ^5      Avreux  broke  in   beauty. 
^^j^\  It  seemed  as   if  winter  had 

been  carried  away  in  Nature's 
latest  convulsion ;  and  the  soft,  balmy 
zephyrs  of  spring  played  about  Paul  Caz- 
alet's  head  as  he  went  up  the  hill  to  call 
for  Marian  Wallis  in  anticipation  of  the 
projected  walk. 

She  was  ready,  waiting  for  him  at  the 
door,  dressed  in  a  pretty  Parisian  toilette, 
which,  though  a  little  bit  startling  in 
colour,  was  nevertheless  not  inartistic  in 
design. 

Paul  Cazalet  did  not  pay  much  heed  to 
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the  form  or  colouring  of  Marian  Wallis' 
clothes — she  was  neither  poor  Lili  in  his 
eyes,  nor  that  arch-priestess  of  taste,  Mrs 
Jocelyn,  but  only  a  little  chattering  Aus- 
tralian girl  with  whom  he  was  going  to 
take  a  walk  in  order  to  pass  the  time, 
and,  because  she  was  Lili's  friend,  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  the  poor  child  he 
mourned  so  piously. 

The  Australian  girl  managed  to  chatter 
very  much  to  the  purpose  that  bright  spring 
morning,  for  she  succeeded  in  making  Paul 
laugh  more  than  once,  which  he  certainly 
had  not  done  for  many  a  week,  and  he 
could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the 
society  of  a  bright,  cheery  woman  is  a 
consolation  and  a  boon  for  which  a  man 
should  in  his  heart  of  hearts  be  thankful. 

Their  wandering  footsteps  had  led  them 
along  the  cliff  away  from  Avreux,  which 
lay  down  in  the  bay  between  two  heights  ; 
the  colony  of  cottages  in  one  of  which 
Marian  Wallis  dwelt  being  on  one  height, 
the  post  of  observation  from  which  the 
two  Cazalets  had  witnessed  the  storm  on 
the  other. 
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By  a  circuitous  route  the  road  along 
which  they  sauntered  brought  them  back 
to  the  village,  a  place  which  since  yester- 
day's scene  Paul  was  a  little  bit  inclined 
to  shun,  fearing,  perhaps,  recognition,  and 
something  bordering  on  an  ovation. 

Marian,  however,  begged  him  to  take 
her  down  among  the  boats — she  had  never 
been  in  a  fishing-village  in  her  life,  she 
said. 

How  could  he  refuse.'*  He  did  not 
know  that  Marian  had  heard  all  about 
Baptiste's  resuscitation,  and  rather  hoped 
for  the  ovation  which  Paul  dreaded,  since 
she  felt  some  of  the  prestige  would  fall 
to  her  share  if  she  was  standing  by  his 
side. 

Nor  did  her  expectations  fall  short. 
They  went  down  on  to  the  strand,  sur- 
veyed the  fishing-boats,  talked  to  some 
loiterers  who  were  mending  their  nets, 
and  passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly  with- 
out anything  happening  to  upset  Paul's 
equilibrium,  the  temperament  of  his  mind 
being  balanced  this  morning  with  unusual 
evenness.     When  at  last  the  lengthening 
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shadows  reminded  them  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  going  back  to  their  respective 
quarters,  they  turned  off  the  tiny  quay 
where  the  fishing-boats  lay  closely  packed 
together,  up  into  the  one  village  street. 
The  first  thing  that  met  their  gaze  was 
two  carts,  to  which  poles  had  been  attached, 
and  from  pole  to  pole  a  rope  was  fastened, 
and  across  it  bright  pieces  of  stuff  on 
which  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  immortelles 
hung. 

Though  crude  in  the  extreme,  the  effect 
produced,  in  contrast  to  the  dismal-looking 
fisher-cots,  was  most  picturesque. 

The  good  people  had  brought  out  all 
their  fete  day  paraphernalia  to  do  honour 
to  one  who,  since  he  had  saved  Baptiste 
from  a  premature  grave,  ought,  they  in 
their  ignorance  thought,  almost  to  be 
canonised.  Paul  started  back  in  dismay 
when  he  saw  these  preparations,  and 
would  rather  have  taken  a  boat  and  gone 
by  sea  to  the  next  village  than  have  faced 
them. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  return,  and, 
moreover,     Marian     Wallis     was     in     an 
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ecstasy  of  delight,  and  almost  dragged 
him  on  under  the  triumphal  arch,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  call  the  fisher  folk's  erec- 
tion. 

Once  arrived  there,  Paul  was  received 
with  a  shout  of  vivas  /  and  a  mahogany- 
faced  old  man,  with  snow-white  hair,  who 
was  both  oracle  and  orator  in  the  Avreux 
population,  advanced  with  two  laurel 
crowns,  tied  with  ribands,  such  as  are 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  successful 
competitors  for  prizes  in  the  French 
schools. 

These  he  presented  to  the  advancing 
pair,  accompanied  by  a  speech,  the  rough 
and  ready  eloquence  of  which  showed 
that  the  man,  with  education,  might 
have  had  some  claim  to  parliamentary 
renown. 

To  Marian,  who  drank  in  the  man's 
words  with  avidity,  the  situation  was  a 
dream  of  delight ;  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  become  an  empress,  and  she 
looked  up  into  Paul's  face  with  proud 
gladness,  as  though  he  were  her  em- 
peror,   and    she    would    fain    see    on    his 
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countenance  a  reflex  of  the  pleasure  that 
was  overflowing  in  her  own  heart.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Paul  Cazalet's  features  were 
sternly  set,  and  he  looked  so  dark  and 
frowning  that  Marian,  had  she  been  less 
courageous,  would  have  trembled  with 
fear. 

Paul's  views  about  what  he  stio^matised 
as    '  ridiculous     mummery,'     evidently    did 
not    coincide    with    hers  ;     not    but    that, 
under  different  circumstances,  the  boyish- 
ness  that    was   latent    in    Paul's    character 
would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  spon- 
taneity of  this   village   exhibition,   and  he 
would   have  permitted  himself  to   be    the 
hero     and     plaything    of     these     worthy 
fisher-folk    in    all    good    humour,    simply 
because  it  gave  them  pleasure.       But   all 
vitality    and    sense    of    enjoyment,    either 
for    himself   or    others,   had  been   crushed 
out  of   Paul    in    the    ordeal   he    had    gone 
through    of   late ;     moreover,    there    were 
words    in    the     Avreux     orator's     speech 
which,   though    they   teemed  with   rapture 
to   Marian's   ears,   produced   such   a  sense 
of  annoyance   in   Paul  as  to  call  forth  all 
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the  brutality  with  which,  in  a  more  or 
less  degree,  every  man's  nature  is  im- 
bued. The  allusion  which  produced  such 
different  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  these 
two  beings,  who,  standing  side  by  side, 
were  compelled  to  listen  to  Jean  Pierre's 
eloquence,  was  that  made,  by  the  ignorant 
spokesman,  to  their   reciprocal   relations. 

The  Avreux  fisher-folk,  rich  in  ima- 
gination—  as  are  many  a  people  who 
have  not  had  the  poetry  trodden  out  of 
them  by  the  footfall  of  civilisation — had 
invented  quite  a  tale  of  romance  about  the 
good-looking  father  and  son  who  had 
come  to  mope  in  their  midst,  but  whose 
dulness  had  been  quickened  into  life  by 
the  arrival  of  this  cheery  little  English 
girl. 

Of  course  she  was  Paul  Cazalet'syf^;^^/^. 
There  had  been  a  quarrel  ;  she  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  and  had,  in  all  good  faith, 
come  to  acknowledge  her  fault  and  beg 
for  forgiveness,  which,  since  they  had 
been  out  together  all  the  day,  had 
naturally   been   accorded. 

This    was    the   supposition    which    had 
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been  set  forth  in  Jean  Pierre's  speech, 
followed  by  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  without  end,  in  which  all  those 
assembled  joined  with  reiterated  vivas 
and  shouts  of  joy. 

During  this  deafening  acclaim,  Marian, 
who  noted  the  angr}^  frown  on  Paul's 
brow,  whispered  to  him  gently, — 

'  Do  not  contradict  them,  my  friend  ; 
it  is  only  poor  Lili's  place  I  am  taking 
for  a  while — think  of  her,  and  forget  me.' 

The  wildness  of  this  proposition  stag- 
gered Paul,  and  made  him  feel  quite 
dizzy. 

This  girl  in  Lili's  place — by  his  side  1 
Marian,  however,  gained  her  end  ;  the 
moment  for  contradiction  passed  in  hesi- 
tation,  and   the   opportunity  was  gone. 

To  get  away  from  a  scene  in  which 
Paul  felt  that  he  was  playing  an  essen- 
tially ridiculous  part,  was  now  his  most 
ardent  wish ;  he  muttered  a  few  in- 
coherent words  of  thanks,  and  strode 
on,  leaving  the  good,  simple  -  minded 
people,  who  had  got  up  what  they 
thought    would    be    a    gratifying    surprise 
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for  him,  very  much  with  the  feeHng  that 
they  had   utterly   failed    in   their  purpose. 

Marian,  who  loitered  for  a  moment 
behind  Paul,  saw  the  manifest  disappoint- 
ment, which  no  one  attempted  to  repress. 

She  was  quite  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  in  her  fluent,  ungrammatical  French, 
said  a  few  pretty  words  explaining  that 
Paul  was  very  shy  of  thanks,  but  that  she 
knew  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
appreciated  their  kindness. 

All  momentary  annoyance  was  speedily 
dispelled  from  their  faces,  and  amid  fresh 
shouts  of  '  Vive  la  fiancde  I  Vive  la  belle 
Anglaisef  Marian  followed  Paul,  who 
from  the  distance  he  had  reached  had  only 
a  dim  idea  of  what  she  had  been  saying — 
wondering,  too,  the  while,  by  what  right 
she  had  said  anything  at  all. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  him,  she  at 
once  proceeded  to  put  matters  straight, 
asserting  herself  in  a  way  which  seemed 
to  say,  if  you'll  only  follow  my  directions, 
your  path  in  life  will  be  absolutely  smooth. 

She  took  the  garland  he  was  carrying, 
and    which,    as    its    white    ribands    hung 
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dangling  in  the  road,  gave  him  an  utterly 
forlorn  appearance,  out  of  his  hand,  and 
slipping  her  arm  within  his,  though  she 
had  received  no  invitation  to  do  so,  began 
to  laugh. 

'Well,  M.  Paul,'  she  said,  'if  we  had 
sought  an  adventure,  we  could  not  have 
found  a  funnier  one  than  that  of  to-day.' 

She  knew  he  did  not  think  it  funny,  but 
it  was  her  purpose  to  make  as  light  of  it 
as  possible. 

'  I  am  glad  you  were  amused,'  was  all 
he  answered  coldly. 

'  Amused !  of  course  I  was  amused,  and 
were  not  you  ?  I  was  also  proud  to  have 
for  a  friend  one  whom  the  Avreux  popula- 
tion thought  worthy  of  so  much  honour.' 

*  They  seemed  to  forget  that  the  other 
occupant  of  the  lost  boat  is  lying  dead  in 
a  cottage  hard  by,  and  that  his  grandchild 
is  weeping  beside  his  corpse.' 

'  Pooh  !  the  old  man  was  the  black  sheep 
of  Avreux.  Our  landlady  told  me  so  this 
morning.  The  girl  will  do  far  better 
without  him  :  he  beat  her  periodically. 
She  is  only  weeping  over  his  loss  because 
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she  is  so  accustomed  to  cry  that  she  does 
not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  happy.' 

*  I  wish  they  had  all  died  before  they 
made  me  the  subject  of  so  much  foolery ! ' 
said  Paul,  who  could  not  overcome  his 
anger. 

Marian  snatched  her  arm  out  of  his. 

*  I  hate  you  when  you  talk  like  this. 
Come,  it  is  not  you,  but  your  evil  genius, 
that  speaks.  These  poor,  simple-minded 
peasants  do  their  utmost  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  your  kindness  ;  and  to  meet 
their  advances  with  such  coldness  and 
contempt  is  downright  brutal.  Now,  if 
any  one  has  a  right  to  complain,  it  is  I.' 

'You,  Miss  Wallis?' 

'  Yes.  Hasn't  my  name  been  coupled 
with  yours,  and  I  have  not  for  a  moment 
thought  of  uncoupling  it,  for  fear  of  vexing 
these  good  people.' 

*  Is  it,  then,  such  a  fearful  calamity  to 
you  for  your  name  to  be  coupled  with  mine 
for  a  brief  space  .^ ' 

'  Well,  sailing  under  false  colours  is 
never  an  enviable  position,  is  it?  If  our 
names  were  really  coupled  there  might  be 
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— but  what  nonsense  I  am  talking.  I  am 
only  the  little  friend  who  has  come  to 
sympathise  with  you  in  your  sorrow.' 

'  And  the  fiancde  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Gourlay,'  put  in  Paul. 

*  No  —  no  —  no.  No  Paul,  not  his 
fiancde — anything  in   the  world   but   that.' 

'Indeed,  and  why  not?  I  certainly 
thought  you  were  engaged.' 

'  Why,  he  is  the  English  lady — Mrs 
Jocelyn's — lover.' 

Paul  started  for  a  second,  then  he  smiled 
sadly,  and  said,  speaking  very  quietly, — 

*  I  do  not  think  so — there  is  some 
mistake.' 

'  Certainly  there  is  some  mistake,  if  you 
are  deceiving  yourself  into  the  belief 
that  they  don't  care  for  each  other  ; 
why,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  they  do.  De 
Gourlay  may  be  a  butterfly,  but  he  really 
cares  for  la  belle  Helene,  as  he  calls  her, 
while  she,  I  believe,  loves  him,  though 
she  is  ready  to  sip  admiration  from  every 
cup  of  flattery  that  is  held  out  to  her.' 

*  Your  estimate  of  Mrs  Jocelyn's  char- 
acter is  scarcely  a  high  one.' 
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'  No,  scarcely  a  high  one  ;  but  she  Is  not 
a  friend  of  yours,  I  hope,  beyond  that  she 
has  sat  to  you  for  her  portrait  ? — I  beheve 
you  scarcely  know  her.' 

There  was  a  short  pause  before  Paul 
Cazalet  answered,  then  he  said,  very 
slowly, — 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Mrs  Jocelyn 
and   I   will  ever  meet  again.' 

Marian  did  not  pretend  to  detect  any 
especial  meaning  in  this  speech,  but  she 
too  paused  before  she  made  any  further 
remark,  and  then  she  said,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  herself, — 

'  Poor  Lili,  how  she  hated  that  woman  ; 
strange,  for  she  was  not  given  to  hate.' 

Paul  made  no  direct  reply,  but  after  a 
little  he  said, — 

'  You  were  very  fond  of  Lili,  Miss 
Marian.  Will  you  love  me  just  a  little 
for  her  dead  sake  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  course ;  isn't  it  to  look  after 
you  that  mother  and  I  have  come 
miles  out  of  our  way  en  route  to 
England  ?' 

*  Thanks,    many   thanks ;    it   will    be  a 
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safeguard     to    me     from     myself    to     feel 
that  Lili's  friend  is  my  friend  too.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you  that  Lili  on  her 
deathbed  asked  me  to  have  a  care  for 
you.' 

*  Did  she  ? ' 

And  the  tears  were  in  honest  Paul's  eyes. 
Marian  tried  to  look  as  deeply  moved 
as  he  did,  but  in  secret  she  dubbed  him 
somewhat  of  a  silly  sentimentalist,  though 
she  rather  rejoiced  over  this  tendency  of 
his,  since  she  believed  it  rendered  him 
more  malleable,  and  thus  more  amenable 
to  her  will.  She  took  prompt  advantage 
of  his  apparent  weakness,  for  she  went  on, 
speaking  in  a  very  low  voice, — 

'  Yes  ;  it  was  the  night  before  she  died, 
you  remember.' 

'  Well.' 

*  She  called  me  to  her,  and  said — but 
I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  what  she  did 
say.' 

'  Please  do  so, — go  on.' 

*  Be  good  to  my  Paul ;  keep  him  from 
harm   if  you   can.       I    shall   never    be   his 
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wife  now,  but  if  I  thought  that  you — but 
oh,  M.  Paul,  I  can't  tell  you  ! ' 

Paul  Cazalet  had  pity  on  her  apparent 
bashfulness,  and  laying  his  hand  on  hers, 
pressed  it  gently  while  he  said, — 

'  I  understand,  my  dear  young  lady, 
quite  understand — poor  Lili — she  loved 
me  well.' 

This  was  not  altogether  what  Marian 
wanted  him  to  say  ;  still  a  step  had  been 
made  in  the  right  direction,  and  for  the 
present  she  must  be  content.  Lili's  words 
too,  she  felt  sure,  would  sink  into  Paul's 
mind,  and  in  time,  perchance,  bear  the 
fruit  she  craved. 

No,  Paul  would  not  come  in,  he  said, 
when  they  reached  the  house  in  which 
Marian  was  staying  ;  but  his  manner 
towards  her,  as  he  bade  her  farewell, 
was  more  tender  than  it  had  ever  been 
before. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


IN  THE  FIGARO. 


HAT  had  Paul  Cazalet  to  do 
with  women  ?  Ought  not  his 
art  to  be  sufficient  for  him  ? ' 
This  was  the  question  he 
asked  himself  over  and  over  again  during 
the  long  weary  hours  of  the  wakeful  night 
he  passed  after  his  walk  with  Marian 
Wallis. 

Lili  was  dead,  entirely  owing  to  his 
neglect,  he  was  ever  repeating,  in  the  ex- 
aggeration of  his  regret  giving  no  place 
to  the  insidious  malady  that  had  for  years 
been  undermining  the  poor  child's  con- 
stitution. 

By    Lill's    death    he    had    forfeited   the 
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right,  even  as  much  as  if  she  still  lived,  to 
any  keenly  enjoyable  hours  in  the  society 
of  Mrs  Jocelyn,  and  now  this  Marian 
Wallis  had  come  to  him,  sent  to  him  by 
Lili  from  the  verge  of  the  grave.' 

Yet  gladly  v^ould  he  have  escaped  from 
her,  buckled  on  his  knapsack  and  fled 
farther  into  the  wilds — anywhere,  so  long 
as  he  could  have  solitude  and  be  at 
peace. 

Supposing  these  circumstances  to  be 
those  of  another  man  and  not  his  own, 
Paul  Cazalet,  in  the  hours  when  he  was 
capable  of  rational  thought,  would  have 
decided  that  a  man  who  could  allow  him- 
self to  be  made  so  absolutely  the  victim 
of  a  sentimental  chimera  was  little  short 
of  a  lunatic,  but  recent  events  seemed  to 
have  blinded  his  mental  vision  so  that  he 
could  not  see  his  way  clearly,  and  thus  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  tossed  hither  and 
thither  at  the  caprice  of  false  and  mistaken 
reasoning. 

That  he  had  not  been  born  under  a 
happy  love-star  was  true  enough,  still  Paul 
Cazalet  was  one   of  those   men  who,   had 
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he  chosen  to  Hve  solely  for  his  art,  might 
have  set  love  on  one  side  and  felt  no  void 
in  his  life.  It  was  now,  however,  too  late 
to  do  so ;  the  depths  had  been  stirred  ; 
the  misery  awakened  which  would  not 
slumber  again  for  many  long,  troubled 
days  ;  and  the  strong  man — the  genius  of 
artistic    Paris — had    set   his    strenorth    and 
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his  glory  on  one  side,  and  become  for 
a  while  little  short  of  a  sentimental 
driveller. 

And  this  was  woman's  work  —  Nelly 
Jocelyn's  work,  in  plain  speech. 

During  that  night  of  wakefulness,  as 
he  lay  tossing  from  side  to  side,  craving 
for  the  slumber  that  would  not  be  courted, 
his  tormented  spirit  cried  aloud  for 
freedom. 

He  would  be  up  and  doing  in  the 
morning ;  the  art  he  had  deserted  had 
never  proved  him  false — she  was  the 
truest  mistress ;  he  would  return  to  her 
embraces,  and  seek  to  forget  that  she 
had  ever  had  a  rival.  There  should  be 
no  more  vacillation,  no  more  regrets,  no 
more    remorse.       Hardness    and    determi- 
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nation   of  purpose  should    henceforth   dic- 
tate his  course  in  Hfe.' 

And  so  at  last,  with  this  resolution 
arrived  at  with  difficulty,  but  purposed  to 
be  strictly  carried  out,  he  fell,  just  as  the 
bell  for  early  matins  was  rousing  the  fish- 
ing population  to  the  work  of  the  day, 
into  uneasy,  unrefreshing  sleep. 

Nor  did  Paul's  grudgingly  -  bestowed 
slumber  last  for  long.  A  loud  knock  at 
his  door  woke  him  before  the  full  rays  of 
daylight  flooded  the  eastern  sky,  and  he 
sprang  up  as  though  fully  aware  that  the 
sudden  call  had  an  ominous  boding. 

To  his  question  of  '  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ? '  the  landlady's  voice  bade  him  come 
to  his  father  at  once,  for  during  the  night 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  stricken  with 
a  grievous  malady.  A  few  seconds  more 
and  Paul  was  by  Le  Vieux  s  bedside ; 
sentiments,  resolutions,  hopes,  fears  all 
alike  forgotten  in  the  stern  reality  of  an 
unexpected  and  terrible  visitation. 

Justine  and  La  Nor^nande  had  for 
months  seen  such  a  change  in  the  elder 
Cazalet    as,    in    their    opinion,     foreboded 
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no  good.  Paul,  though  frequently  urging 
his  father  to  give  up  work  and  be  at 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  had 
refused  to  believe  what  would  be  the 
dread  alternative  of  a  neglected  warning. 

The  old  man's  helpless  condition,  as 
he  saw  him  lying  on  his  bed  powerless 
from  a  sudden  stroke  of  paralysis,  came 
to  him  then  with  such  an  awful  shock 
that  for  a  moment  or  two  he  was  incap- 
able of  either  thought  or  action. 

Le  Vieux  speech  was  only  affected, 
not  wholly  lost,  and  it  was  he  himself  who 
recalled  his  son  to  a  sense  of  what  was 
best  to  be  done. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  he  said,  feebly  and  slowly, 
*  so  sorry  for  your  sake,  Paul, — glad  though 
that  the  Wallises  are  here  ;  they  will  help 
to  comfort  you.' 

Marian  Wallis !  Had  Lili  sent  her  to 
him  from  the  grave  to  help  him  now  ?  Ay, 
he  would  send  a  messeng^er  to  her  at  once. 

Poor  Paul !  all  his  good  resolutions 
destroyed  in  one  fell  swoop — his  chance 
of  escape  from  Marian  Wallis'  wiles  gone 
for  ever. 
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It  did  indeed  seem  as  if  the  Fates  were 
against  him  ;  not  that  Paul  thought  of  his 
own  future  at  this  juncture,  or  of  anything 
save  the  danger  in  which  his  beloved 
father  lay,  and  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
getting  any  medical  assistance  on  which 
he  could  fully  rely. 

Within  an  hour  of  the  time  when  Paul 
first  entered  his  father's  room,  Mrs  Wall  is 
and  Marian  arrived,  and  their  exceeding 
helpfulness  and  capability  for  doing  the 
best  that  the  emergency  demanded,  filled 
Paul's  heart  with  gratitude. 

Mrs  Wallis,  when  viewed  with  society's 
eyes,  was  an  ignorant,  vulgar  woman — 
how  could  she  be  otherwise,  since  her 
origin  was  of  the  lowliest  ? — but  that  did 
not  prevent  her  from  being  kindly  to 
weakness,  or  from  being  very  competent 
in  the  practical  workings  of  life. 

She  was  as  good  a  nurse  as  if  she  had 
been  trained  in  an  institution ;  not  one 
but  many  patients  had  passed  through 
her  hands  before  she  came  home  from 
Australia  to  play  the  fine  lady  at  her 
husband's  and   Marion's  bidding  in   Paris  ; 
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and  though  she  thought  old  Cazalet's 
state  very  grave,  she  was  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  for  Paul's  sake. 
*  Best  oret  the  cleverest  doctor  the  neiMi- 
bourhood  can  produce,'  she  said ;  '  but 
you  won't  want  a  nurse  while  me  and 
Marian  is  here.  We'll  take  it  in  turn 
to  do  what  is  necessary.' 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs 
Wallis'  English  was  decidedly  ungram- 
matical  ;  but  what  matter,  since  she  her- 
self did  not  pose  for  grandeur,  and  her 
heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

It  was  Baptiste,  now  quite  convales- 
cent, who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  what 
had  happened — for  the  news  had  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  tiny  village, 
— volunteered  to  go  to  a  town  some  ten 
miles  off,  for  a  medico  who  was  much 
renowned  in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Oh  the  hours  of  suspense  and  agony 
that  Paul  endured  till  this  man  should 
arrive !  Not  even  the  joint  efforts  of 
Mrs  Wallis  and  iVIarian  could  keep  him 
from  looking  at  life  from  its  very  blackest 
point ;  and  that   Marian  was  very  tender, 
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very  patient  and  loving  with  Paul  no  one 
could  gainsay ;  in  fact,  those  who  had 
known  Marian  Wallis  from  her  early 
childhood  might  have  been  somewhat 
surprised,  could  they  have  witnessed  this 
new  aspect  of  a  character  in  which  soft- 
ness and  sweetness  had  hitherto  met  with 
little  cultivation.  But  there  is  nothing 
like  being  in  love  to  round  off  the  rough 
edges  that  will  occasionally  prevail  in 
practical  natures ;  and  certainly  Marian 
Wallis  fancied  herself  in  love  with  Paul 
Cazalet,  so  much  so  that,  for  the  time, 
her  craving  for  general  admiration  almost 
ceased,  and  she  did  not  even  consider  by 
what  means  she  was  most  likely  to  get 
on  in  life. 

As  for  Paul,  how  could  he  be  other- 
wise than  grateful  to  the  Wallises  for 
their  kindness,  especially  as  they  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  give  up 
going  to  England  for  the  present,  that 
they  might  stay  on  at  Avreux  and  nurse 
M.  Cazalet ;  the  doctor  who  had  been 
called  in  having  expressed  his  opinion 
that   it   would    be    some    weeks   at   least 
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before  he  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  a 
railway  journey  in  order  to  return  home, 
and  that  never  would  he  sufficiently  re- 
cover the  use  of  one  side  which  had 
been  affected,  so  as  to  be  able  to  move 
about  as  he  did  of  yore. 

So  Justine,  who  during  Paul's  absence 
had  gone  home  for  a  holiday,  was  sent 
for,  and  the  little  Avreux  party  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  the  calamity  that 
had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them  ;  and 
even  Paul,  under  the  cheery  influence 
of  these  devoted  women,  recovered  some 
portion  of  his  former  equanimity. 

Justine  w^as  on  the  side  of  the  Wallises. 
From  the  moment  that  poor  Lili  had 
drawn  her  last  breath,  she  had  feared 
Mrs  Jocelyn's  influence  for  Paul.  Justine 
had  no  belief  in  anything  good  arising 
from  this  intimacy  between  Nelly  and  her 
beloved  foster-son. 

If  he  must  marry,  and  she  supposed 
it  was  a  necessity,  though  Justine  would 
rather  have  seen  him  married  to  his 
art — well,  better  far  to  Marian  Wallis 
than  to  the  widow,  who  was   too   beauti- 
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ful,  in  Justine's  estimation,   to  be  a  good 
wife. 

Marian  had  a  shrewd  Idea  that  she 
would  find  a  staunch  partisan  in  Justine, 
or  there  is  httle  doubt  but  she  would 
have  prevented  her  from  coming  to  Av- 
reux.  Having  then  given  her  sanction 
to  her  coming,  she  at  once  annexed  her 
as  a  friend,  and  made  her  the  confidante 
of  her  strong  love  for  Paul. 

Intending  as  she  did  to  get  Paul  into 
her  meshes,  she  could  scarcely  have  taken 
a  wiser  course. 

Old  Cazalet  too,  in  his  enfeebled  state, 
declared  for  Marian.  Six  weeks  ago,  if 
any  one  had  hinted  to  him  the  probability 
of  his  handsome  artist  boy  allying  himself 
with  Marian  Wallis,  he  would  have  re- 
pudiated the  idea  with  scorn ;  but  now, 
lying  on  his  bed  of  pain,  with  Marian's 
kindly  voice  and  gentle  ministrations  about 
his  pillow,  he  saw  life  from  a  very  different 
standpoint,  and  during  many  wakeful  hours, 
when  those  about  him  believed  he  slept, 
his  thoughts  were  of  his  beloved  Paul, 
and  how   far  more  happily  he   should  go 
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to  his  rest  if  he  knew  that  a  loving, 
kindly  woman,  such  as  Marian,  was 
making  his  boy's  home  bright  by  her 
presence,  and  watching  over  his  every 
hope  and  want. 

Nor  did  Le  Vieux  think  that  he  was 
in  any  way  thwarting  his  son's  wishes 
by  settling  this  marriage  in  his  mind, 
since  Paul  had  never  once  hinted  to  his 
father  that  there  was  any  lingering  love 
for  Nelly  in  his  heart,  or,  in  fact,  made 
any  allusion  to  his  acquaintance  with 
her. 

It  was  one  of  those  subjects  of  which 
he  felt  he  dared  not  speak ;  even  his 
father's  hand  was  too  heavy  to  touch  it 
without  breaking  off  some  of  the  fragile 
threads. 

And  the  days  passed  on,  for  Paul,  at 
least,  peacefully ;  for  Marian,  since  she 
was  constantly  by  Paul's  side,  happily, 
yet  without  any  incident  which  would 
lead  her  to  expect  that  their  lives  in  the 
future  would  be  side  by  side.  He  was 
invariably  kindly  in  his  relations  with 
her,    even    to    tenderness  ;     but    Marian 
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wanted  more — she  wanted  the  declara- 
tion that  would  enable  her  to  say  to 
all  men,  '  He  is  mine.'  And  she  was 
determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to  bring 
it  about  before  old  Cazalet's  approach- 
ing convalescence  should  take  them  all 
back  to  Paris,  and  perchance  bring  Paul 
once  more  into  relationship  with  Mrs 
Jocelyn. 

To  find  out  what  Nelly  was  about  was 
her  first  move,  since  she  thought  any 
little  disparaging  remark  about  her  that 
reached  Paul  would  always  score  one  to 
her  own  advantage. 

The  result  of  her  inquiries  was  that 
one  morning  when  Paul  went  into  the 
sitting-room  for  breakfast,  he  saw  a  Paris 
newspaper,  the  Figaro,  lying  open  on  the 
table  before  him. 

Since  he  had  been  at  Avreux  he  had 
not  seen  this  paper,  which  is  a  favourite 
in  the  capital,  since  it  is  always  filled  with 
social  gossip. 

He  turned  it  over  with  some  degree  of 
interest  before  he  beean  to  eat.  The 
result    of   his    curiosity    was    that    he    ate 
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no  breakfast  at  all  ;  but,  after  awhile, 
taking  up  his  hat,  he  went  out  for  a 
solitary  ramble. 

It  was  Mrs  Jocelyn's  name  that  had 
attracted  his  attention,  Mrs  Jocelyn's 
name  announced  in  a  list  of  fashionables, 
with  that  of  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay  and 
others,  who  were  getting  up  a  fancy  ball 
for  an  English  family  long  resident  in 
Paris,  who,  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
had  become  destitute. 

Even  though  the  act  was  tempered  by 
charity,  that  Nelly  Jocelyn  should  be 
thinking  of  smart  dresses  and  a  gay  ball 
while  he  was  in  sorrow  and  bowed  down 
under  a  bliofhted  life,  troubled  Paul  Cazalet 
not  a  little,  and  raised  a  feeling  of  angry 
dissatisfaction  in  his  mind  against  the 
woman  who,  having  helped  him  to  fall 
away  from  the  path  of  honour,  was  so 
taken  up  with  frivolity  that  she  could 
not  even  grieve  with  him  for  a  brief 
space. 

Marian's  shaft  had  indeed  taken  aim  ; 
the  few  lines  in  the  Figaro  had  shaken 
much  of  Paul's   faith   in   the  woman    who 
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had  so  fascinated  him  that  she  had  made 
him  forget  the  ties  by  which  he  was  al- 
ready bound.  They  were  utterly  broken 
now,  and  he  was  alone ! — doubly  alone, 
since  he  began  to  think  she  was  faith- 
less,— only  a  butterfly  like  the  rest. 

Ah !  if  he  could  but  have  known 
through  what  an  ordeal  Nelly  was  pass- 
ing !  For  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon Paul  wandered  on  the  heights 
wrestling  with  his  own  thoughts,  so 
determined  to  put  Nelly  out  of  them 
for  ever,  that  again  he  was  neglecting 
his  duty  by  forgetting  every  one  but 
her ;  and  it  was  not  till,  at  last,  the 
sun's  rays  flashing  on  the  sea  as  they 
touched  the  western  horizon  reminded 
him  how  late  it  was,  that  he  turned 
towards  Avreux,  for  at  least  an  hour's 
brisk  walking  before  he  reached  it. 

When  he  entered  his  father's  room  day- 
light had  nearly  faded  from  the  sky  ;  but 
there  was  just  enough  light  to  show  the 
old  man's  white  head  as  he  lay  on  a  couch 
by  the  window,  on  to  which  they  had  got  him 
of  late,  preparatory  to  a  homeward  move. 
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Of  course  Justine  was  with  him  :  she 
never  left  him  when  Paul  was  out ;  but 
no,  it  was  not  Justine,  the  form  who, 
kneeHng  beside  him,  was  seeking  to 
soothe  away  his  soHcitude  over  Paul's 
protracted  absence.  Not  Justine,  but 
Marian. 

'  Ah,  my  boy,  where  have  you  been  ? ' 
he  exclaimed,  in  joyous  accents,  when  he 
beheld  Paul. 

Marian  started  up — a  flush  on  her  face, 
as  Paul  answered  gravely, — 

'  The  beauty  of  the  day  caused  me  to 
stray  farther  than  I  intended.' 

'  And  she  has  been  so  good  to 
me.  Oh,  Paul,  if  I  could  only  see 
you  happier,  less  prone  to  solitude,  my 
son.  Life  is  given  us  for  happiness,  if 
you  would  only  believe  it.  Even  I, 
weak  as  I  am  now,  should  be  very 
happy  if  only — ' 

He  glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other — 
the  flush  deepened  on  Marian's  cheeks  ; 
but  Paul's  face,  as  seen  in  the  increasing 
darkness,  was  deathly  pale. 

*  Poor  Lili,'  went  on  the  old  man,  mur- 
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muring  in  a  low  tone,  '  she  would  have 
grieved  to  die,  though  she  said  death  was 
rest,  if  she  could  have  known  that  her  rest 
would  be  your  despair.  She  would  not 
have  willed  it  so.' 

As  Le  Vieux  ceased  speaking,  Paul 
drew  a  long  breath,  then,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  held  his  hand  out  to 
Marian. 

*  For  Lili's  sake,  will  you  take  my  life 
into  your  keeping  ?  It  is  a  crushed  and 
damaged  thing  ;  perchance  you  will 
think  it  scarcely  worth  the  patch- 
ing. Still,  by  careful,  loving  hands, 
the  broken  pieces  may  be  riveted, 
though  I  fear  there  will  ever  be  chips 
and  cracks.' 

*  Oh,  Paul,  will  you  indeed  give  me 
this  work  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Marian,  if  you  care  to  undertake 
it.'  '  As  well  you  as  another,'  he  might 
have  added.  *  And  my  father  likes  you 
best ; '  but  he  stopped  in  time  not  to 
commit  himself,  though  doubtless  Marian 
felt  the  lovelessness  of  his  wooing,  but 
she    accepted    it    none  the    less.      To    be 
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the  wife  of  the  great  painter  Paul 
Cazalet  was  a  position  of  which  any  girl 
might  be  proud. 

And  that  there  should  be  no  more 
idling  at  Avreux  she  was  determined,  but 
— Ho  for  Paris  and  Fame  ! 


CHAPTER    IV. 


TOO     LATE. 


OR  several  days  after  Mrs  Jocelyn 

arrived  in  Paris  she  remained  in 

seclusion — that  .  is,    she    never 

went  out,  except  to  seek  tidings 

of  Paul,  and  did  not  let  any  of  her  French 

fashionable  friends  know  of  her  return. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  very 
long.  To  her  no  small  annoyance,  one 
day  as  she  was  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rue  Mignon  she  met  the  Vicomte  de 
Gourlay,  who  stopped  her  and  expressed 
his  supreme  surprise  that  she  had  returned, 
and  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  it ;  by  no 
means  either  mending  his  own  position — 
if  position  he  had  in   Nelly's  esteem — by 
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finishing  his  little  speech  with  the  wonder 
whether  Paul  Cazalet  had  also  come  back, 
and  was  playing  incognito  in  his  studio. 

^  Of  M.  Paul  Cazalet/  she  answered,  so 
sharply  that  De  Gourlay  almost  disbelieved 
her,  '  I  know  nothing.  I  have  neither 
seen  him  nor  heard  from  him  since  before 
I  went  to  England.' 

'  You  know  there  has  been  a  death  in 
his  family  } ' 

'  So  I  heard  casually  from  my  maid. 
You  seem  to  forget,  M.  de  Gourlay,  that 
any  relations  which  may  exist  between  me 
and  M.  Cazalet  are  only  those  between  a 
great  painter  and  a  devotee  at  the  shrine 
of  art.' 

'  Pardon,  madame,  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend.' 

'  I  am  not  offended ;  only  I  wish  you 
to  understand  the  truth.  Now  perhaps 
you  will  gratify  me  with  some  information 
about  my  friends,  whom  I  intend  to  go 
and  see  as  soon  as  I  have  settled  myself 
in  my  quarters.' 

She  listened  with  tolerable  patience 
while  he   chattered   on   a  runninor  stream 
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of  small  gossip  about  Blanche  d'Albin 
and  Madame  de  Brissac,  interrupting  him 
at  last  with  the  question, — 

'  And  your  friends — the  Wallises — where 
are  they  ? ' 

*  Gone  to  England.' 
'  To  England  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr  Wallis  has 
gone  to  Australia  on  business,  and  the 
ladies  have  gone  to  London  to  see  him 
off; 

'  Exactly.  And  when  they  return,  is 
the  marriage  to  take  place  ? ' 

De  Gourlay  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Nothing  is  decided.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  be  compelled  to  marry  for  money,  where 
one's  heart  is  not.' 

And  the  meaningful  glances  of  admira- 
tion he  cast  on  Nelly  were  to  her  so 
utterly  absurd  that  she  could  not  help 
feeling  considerably  more  amused  than 
irritated.  She,  however,  brought  the  in- 
terview to  an  end,  with  the  remark, — 

'  Let  me  see  ;  to-morrow  will  be  Thurs- 
day. I  dare  say  I  shall  go  to  Madame 
de   Brissac's,'   for  she  felt  that,  with  this 
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meeting  with  De  Gourlay,  all  chances  of 
privacy  were  at  an  end. 

To  tell  truth,  too,  Nelly  was  getting  just 
a  little  tired  of  her  own  society.  Perhaps 
if  she  went  once  more  among  her  usual 
associates  she  might  obtain  that  informa- 
tion about  Paul  which  she  had  as  yet 
utterly  failed  to  get. 

So  she  resolved  forthwith  to  resume 
her  old  habits,  and  take  to  frequenting 
her  old  haunts. 

People  would  doubtless  say  that  the 
lissomness  of  youth  seemed  to  have  left 
her  since  her  journey  to  England, — that 
she  had  come  back  a  much  olderr 
looking  woman  than  when  she  had  de- 
parted, and  appeared  to  be  freighted  with 
care. 

Yet  if  any  of  her  acquaintances  had 
Nelly's  burden  to  carry,  they  would 
scarcely  look  even  as  bright  and  cheery 
as  she  did. 

To  make  the  best  of  life  was  one  of  her 
resolves,  and  if  she  had  slid  back  several 
paces  during  her  disappointment  about 
Paul  Cazalet,  she   had  taken  up  a  sturdy 
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staff  now,  and  meant  to  march  onwards 
as  steadily  as  the  rugged,  stone-bestrewed 
road  would  permit. 

She  dressed  herself  then  with  her  usual 
care  in  the  trailing  black  garments  which 
just  marked,  without  accentuating,  her 
widowhood.  Nought  was  wanting  save 
the  riviere  of  diamonds  ;  and  she  started 
for  Madame  de  Brissac's  Thursday. 

Was  it  her  imagination  which,  ever 
on  the  stretch,  frequently  refused  to  be 
guided  by  reason,  or  were  her  Paris 
friends  IncHned  to  be  cold  and  short  in 
manner  ? 

In  very  sooth  there  was  no  acclaim, 
no  dash  of  welcome  in  her  reception, 
and  poor  Nelly,  as  she  gazed  on  icy 
faces  where  once  she  had  seen  gladness 
and  some  show  of  affection,  felt  very 
much  as  if  she  were  standing  beside  a 
volcano,  from  which  at  any  moment  might 
leap  a  destroying  flame. 

There  was  no  want  of  civility — the 
world  that  frequented  Madame  de  Bris- 
sac's was  too  good-fellowish  to  be  rude. 
It     was     the    old    cordiality    that     Nelly 
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missed.  She  had  been  treated  by  them 
all  as  a  sort  of  goddess  of  beauty,  to 
be  petted  and  worshipped  by  turns. 
Now  they  passed  her  by  with  a  nod 
or  a  cold  shake  of  the  hand,  as  though 
she  were  a  mere  ordinary  individual. 

What  could  they  have  heard  ? 

In  utter  perplexity  Nelly  was  seriously 
thinking  of  beating  a  retreat,  when  she 
met  Madame  d'Albin  coming  in  at  the  door. 

*  Nelly  ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  spontan- 
eity that  showed  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing with  De  Gourlay  had  not  reached 
her.  *  Nelly !  Why,  I  never  expected 
to  see  you  again !  Where  have  you 
been  ? ' 

'To  England,  to  see  my  mother,  who 
was  ill.' 

The  answer  was  given  so  simply  that 
to  doubt  the  truth  would  have  appeared 
absurd ;  yet  one  or  two  of  those  who, 
standing  by,  heard  it,  muttered, — *  Her 
mother !  '  which,  reaching  Nelly's  ears, 
made  her  colour  up  to  the  very  roots  of 
her  hair,  as  she  turned  round,  an  aston 
ished  question  on  her  face. 
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'  Your  mother  has  been  ill  ? '  said 
Madame  d'Albin.  *  Why  did  you  not 
tell  us  about  it  ?  It  was  very  odd 
that — ' 

'  What  was  odd,  Madame  d'Albin  ? — 
that  I  should  go  off  suddenly  to  London 
because  my  mother  was  ill  ?  I  cannot 
think  what  you  mean/ 

'  Nothing — nothing,  dear.  I  will  tell 
you  another  time.  Since  you  have  been 
to  your  mother,  it  is  all  right.' 

'Where  else  should  I  have  been  ?  It 
is  rather  hard  I  can't  go  where  I  like  with- 
out being  suspected  of  evil  ;  for  that  it  is 
evil  I  make  no  doubt,  since  every  one 
looks  so  strange.' 

'Nonsense,  my  dear  Nelly.  Don't  heed 
people's  looks.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  a 
beauty  like  you  had  not  some  enemies.' 

*  Who  have  been  saying — ' 

Madame  d'Albin  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
'  You  know  the  old  proverb,  dear,  about 
washing  dirty  things  in  private.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  hide,'  said  Nelly 
boldly. 

Then  she  stopped. 
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In  this  Instance,  no,  there  was  nothing 
to  hide,  if,  as  she  suspected,  their  insinu- 
ations pointed  in  the  direction  of  Paul 
Cazalet. 

But  was  there  not  a  dark  secret  in 
Nelly  Jocelyn's  life,  which  It  was  her 
chief  object  to  keep  back,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  it  would  doubtless  hurl  her  from 
her  high  estate  In  the  world's  esteem  ? 
A  secret  so  grave  that  she  was  even 
allowing  Dot  to  be  sacrificed,  for  fear  it 
should  become  public  property.  And  as 
the  thought  of  it,  and  of  John  Wisden's 
connection  with  it,  flashed  across  her  mind, 
she  almost  hoped,  for  a  moment,  that  he 
had  been  false  to  his  promises,  since  with 
his  betrayal  Dot  would  be  free. 

An  instant's  reflection,  however,  con- 
vinced her  that  John  WIsden  was  in  no 
way  mixed  up  in  this  matter  ;  and  the 
attitude  for  her  to  adopt  was  that  of  dig- 
nified pride  on  account  of  her  injured 
innocence. 

She  threw  up  her  head,  flashed  an  angry 
glance  on  the  little  group  from  her  usually 
soft   pleading  eyes,   and   swept  down   the 
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staircase  to  resume  once  more  a  solitude 
from  which  she  did  not  intend  to  emerge 
unless — unless — 

Unless  what?  Was  there  anything  that 
could  happen  now  that  would  make  this  life 
of  constant  suspense  and  fear  bearable  ? 

Paul  Cazalet  was  gone  —  gone,  she 
shrewdly  suspected,  because  he  feared 
a  meeting  with  her.  Her  friends  and 
acquaintances  had  thrown  a  mantle  of 
doubt  over  her,  without  giving  her  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  wear  it- 
Was  it  in  order  to  be  treated  thus 
that  she  was  living  in  such  constant 
dread  of  the  truth,  that  at  twenty-fuur 
she  felt  already  old,  and  the  glow  of  her 
beauty  was  beginning  to  pale  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  she  should  write  at 
once  to  John  Wisden,  bidding  him  say 
and  do  his  worst,  for  she  had  given  up 
the  combat,  and  meant  to  tell  her  mother 
all  the  strong  reasons  why  he  should 
never  be  Dot's  husband  ?  At  all  events, 
her  conscience  would  be  clear.  She 
would     be     branded    with    vile     epithets^ 
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and  cut  by  all  her  acquaintances,  who 
for  a  few  days  would  gloat  over  the 
gossip  attached  to  her  name,  and  then 
forget  that  she  had  ever  existed ;  but 
in  her  own  heart  she  would  feel  her- 
self to  be  unsullied,  while  now,  whenever 
she  thought  of  poor  Dot,  she  remem- 
bered what  a  vile  and  cowardly  creature 
she  herself  was. 

With  these  feelings  crowding  quick 
and  fast  upon  her  brain,  she  went  up- 
stairs in  the  full  determination  of  writing 
to  England  ere  she  slept.  She  tossed 
her  cloak  to  Marie  as  she  entered,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  for  this 
purpose.  There  were  some  letters  on 
the  table  ;  one  of  them  bore  the  English 
postmark.     She  tore  it  open. 

'  Too  late  !  My  God  !  it  is  too  late  ! ' 
she  murmured  as  she  read  it.  '  They 
were  married  yesterday,  and  I  must  go 
on  carrying  my  heavy  burden  to  the  end. 
For  her  sake  now,  as  well  as  my  own, 
I  dare  not  speak.  May  she  be  happy 
with  John  Wisden,  since  she  loves  him 
so — happy ! ' 
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And  as  Nelly  repeated  the  words,  she 
laughed  a  low,  mocking  laugh  ;  and  then 
after  a  while  she  said  more  seriously, — 

*  Yes !  the  secret  is  now  no  longer 
mine  alone.  In  every  word  and  act 
I  must  school  myself  to  hide  the 
truth.  Poor  Dot — poor  Dot !  I  must 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
she  really  loves  this  man,  and  that  though 
she  may  be  miserable  with  him,  she 
would  have  been  quite  as  miserable  if 
anything  had  occurred  to  prevent  their 
marriage.' 

This  of  course  was  a  mere  fallacy, 
and  Nelly  should  not  have  allowed  it 
to  weigh  with  her  for  a  mioment ;  but 
every  one  knows  how  those  who  are 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience,  catch  at  any  twig 
on  which  blossoms  the  tiniest  amount 
of  false  reasoning,  and  which  is  likely 
to  prove  them  not  altogether  so  blame- 
ful as  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
themselves. 

The  opportunity  for  speaking  out  was 
then    past,    Nelly    must    go    on    trudging 
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wearily  along  the  path  on  which  she 
had  begun  her  life  journey,  and  be 
thankful  for  any  crumbs  of  encourage- 
ment that  Fate  might  send  her. 

Her  letter  from  England  went  on  to 
inform  her  that  she  might  expect  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  —  Mr  and  Mrs 
Wisden — in  Paris,  very  shortly.  She 
would  not,  on  any  account,  that  they 
should  arrive  and  find  her  at  odds 
with  her  Paris  friends  ;  she  must  swallow 
the  affronting  slight  that  she  felt  had 
been  put  upon  her  this  evening,  by  pay- 
ing Madame  d'Albin  a  visit  on  the  mor- 
row, and  eettinor  her  to  make  matters 
straieht  and  smooth  for  her. 

This  indignity,  however,  was  spared 
her,  for  the  first  post  on  Friday  morn- 
ing brought  her  two  notes,  one  from 
Madame  de  Brissac,  who  made  no  allu- 
sion to  anything  that  had  happened,  but 
merely  invited  dear  Madame  Jocelyn  to 
a  dinner  at  her  house  on  the  following 
Monday ;  the  other  was  from  Madame 
d'Albin,  praying  her  '  Nelly  cherie  not 
to   be   angry    at   the   heedless   and    foolish 
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remarks  which  idle  people  were  so  prone 
to  make,  but  to  come  and  help  her  at 
once  in  a  great  undertaking  she  had  on 
hand,  namely,  a  Fancy  Ball,  before 
Paris  was  quite  a  desert ;  the  ball  being 
especially  recommended  to  Nelly's  notice, 
because  it  was  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
and  the  recipients  English  people. 

Not  for  all  the  charitable  purposes  in 
the  universe  would  Nelly  have  given  her 
name  and  time  to  the  getting  up  of  a 
ball  under  other  circumstances,  but  she 
must  substantiate  her  position  in  Paris — 
of  that  she  felt  very  certain.  How  could 
she  do  so  better  than  by  allowing  her 
name  to  appear  on  a  list  with  some  of 
its  best-known  fashionables,  and  to  im- 
prove her  acquaintance  with  them  by 
working  indefatigably  in  the  same  cause 
in  which  they  were  interested  ? 

She  wrote  notes  accepting  both  invita- 
tions ;  and  in  the  second  note  remarked 
that  she  was  glad  about  the  ball,  as  her 
sister  would  then  be  in  Paris  on  her 
wedding  trip. 

So   in   the  lengrth  and  breadth  of  fash- 
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ionable  Paris  Mrs  Jocelyn's  name  was 
posted  as  being  so  closely  associated  with 
the  coming  ball  that  she  was  actually 
on  the  committee  of  management,  arrang- 
ing quadrilles,  inventing  dresses — in  fact, 
giving  the  matter  as  much  attention  as 
if  she  were  a  devoted  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Terpsichore. 

In  all  the  papers  that  troubled  them- 
selves with  daily  details  was  the  subject 
fully  discussed,  finding  its  way  into  every 
house,  on  to  every  tongue,  till  it  even 
penetrated  into  the  Breton  village  where 
Paul  Cazalet  was  leading  a  saddened  life 
of  temporary  exile. 

Nelly — his  Nelly,  as  in  his  dreams  he 
sometimes  dared  to  call  her — was  gayest 
among  the  gay,  dancing,  flirting,  laugh- 
ing, while  he,  as  much  through  her  fault 
as  his  own,  was  condemned  to  the 
endurance  of  a  never-dying  reproach, 
which  would  embitter  every  year  of  his 
life. 

How  could  those  who  wrote  the  para- 
graphs know  that  it  was  with  an  aching 
heart,    and   an    interest    that   was    purely 
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fictitious,  that  Nelly  was  slaving  so  as- 
siduously over  the  pleasant  masquerade, 
which  was  the  more  palatable  to  the 
community  at  large  because  charity  was 
the  domino  that  it  elected  to  wear  ? 

If  Nelly  could  have  known  how  this 
public  philandering  with  pleasure  would 
exclude  her  from  all  participation  for  the 
future  in  Paul's  life,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
she  would  have  renounced  the  very  highest 
social  status,  and  been  content  with  the 
position  of  an  ouctast  and  a  pariah,  rather 
than  have  lost  Paul. 


CHAPTER     V. 

FOR    dot's    sake. 

HE  night  of  the  great  fancy  ball 
arrived  at  last. 

Spring  was  advancing  with 
rapid  strides,  and  it  was  the 
last  great  occasion  on  which  fashionable 
Paris  would  be  assembled  before  it  made 
an  exodus  in  search  of  sea  breezes  or 
green  pastures. 

In  gorgeousness  and  eccentricity  of 
costume,  this  ball  rivalled  even  those 
that  had  preceded  it  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the   Empire. 

At  one  time,  when  the  animals  con- 
gregated to  dance  their  quadrille,  the 
room     represented     a     veritable     Noah's 
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Ark,  in  which  creeping  things,  quadru- 
peds, and  birds  of  the  air  were  jostled 
together  in  happy  unison,  De  Gourlay, 
in  his  true  character  of  the  butterfly, 
taking  gay  precedence.  Then  on  a 
sudden  the  scene  changed,  and  as  a 
parterre  of  flowers  did  the  great  room 
appear  ;  the  mignonette  coupHng  with 
the  rose  ;  the  modest  violet  pairing  with 
the  stately  hollyhock,  or  the  peony,  rich 
in  crimson  colouring,  resplendent  beside 
the   sober-hued   immortelle. 

Nelly  Jocelyn  herself,  as  the  Queen 
of  the  Pansies,  had  taken  the  floral  de- 
partment under  her  especial  care,  and  she 
had  received  unanimous  praise  for  her 
success,  only  calling  forth  a  regret  that 
she  was  so  gravely,  almost  sadly  attired. 

She  did  not  answer  them  in  the  words 
of  the  poet, — 

'  Dans  le  souci  tu  vois  rembl^me, 
Des  troubles  de  mon  triste  coeur,' 

but  she  silenced  them  by  hinting  at  her 
recent  widowhood. 

Nor  were  other  animate  and  inanimate 
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things  unrepresented  at  this  gorgeous  fete. 
Priests  and  vivandieres,  polichinelles  and 
five  o'clock  tea  a  r Anglaise,  there  was 
not  a  class  or  a  habit  that  had  not  donned 
the  costume  that  denoted  its  existence,  and 
boup-'  I  twenty  francs  ticket  of  admis- 
sion ,  the  eatures  of  the  evening,  how- 
ever, being  Madame  de  Brissac's  troupe  of 
animals  and  Mrs  Jocelyn's  bouquet. 

Dot,  the  fair  young  bride  who  had 
lately  arrived,  and  whose  miniature  like- 
ness to  Nelly  was  a  universal  topic,  had 
chosen  the  wild  strawberry  for  her  flower  ; 
and  she  looked  absolutely  lovely — her 
sweet  face  peeping  out  from  a  bower 
of  strawberry  leaves  and  flowers,  among 
which,  here  and  there,  the  pretty  berries 
were  ripening. 

There  was  no  sorrow,  as  yet,  on  that 
gay,  truthful  face,  that  looked  every  now 
and  aofain  for  her  husband  in  the  throne 
that  separated  them  for  a  while,  as 
though  not  to  have  him  always  at  her 
side,  was  the  only  tiny  sorrow  of  which 
she  knew  aught.  And  John  Wisden, 
to    whom    masquerading    was    scarcely    a 
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pleasure,  had,  like  Nelly,  chosen  a  sober 
part.  '  He  had  declined  both  quadrilles, 
and,  in  a  court  dress  of  rich  black 
velvet,  with  ruffles  and  jabot  of  Alen9on 
point,  he  looked  the  veritable  dandy 
that  he  loved  the  world  should  think 
him. 

Nothing  about  him  of  any  sort  to  make 
people  suppose  he  was  not  a  fitting 
husband  for  Dot ;  they  would  have 
thought  Nelly  mad  had  she  hinted  at 
such  a  thing. 

His  manners  and  appearance  were 
those  of  a  thorough  gentleman ;  his 
behaviour  to  his  wife  savoured  of  the 
truest  devotion ;  the  continued  blinking 
of  his  eyes  worried  nervous  people  while 
they  were  talking  to  him,  and  gave  an 
unquiet  expression  to  his  face ;  still,  if 
ever  it  had  been  long  enough  at  rest  to 
be  thoroughly  inspected,  it  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  set  down  as  hand- 
some. Altogether,  Mr  and  Mrs  Wisden 
were  a  success  in  Paris  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  her  charming  sister  and  her 
husband,    it    was     entirely    forgotten    by 
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every  one,  except  Nelly  herself,  that 
she  had  been  momentarily  doubted. 
And  during  all  these  weeks  nought 
had  been  heard  of  Paul  Cazalet  —  fa- 
vourite as  he  had  been  only  a  few 
months  ago,  his  name  on  every  tongue, 
now  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  totally 
forgotten. 

No  account  of  Le  Vieitx  illness  was 
ever  given,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
knew  of  it  except  at  the  Botclangerie, 
where  fashionable  people  never  dreamt 
of  inquiring.  Before  Nelly's  eyes  the 
image  of  the  absent  Paul  would  ever 
and  again  present  itself,  but  she  im- 
mediately sought   to   banish  it. 

*  He  had  not  treated  her  with  much  con- 
sideration. Why  should  she  waste  thought 
upon  him  ?  If  he  were  unhappy,  it  was 
clear  he  did  not  want  her  assistance  or  so- 
ciety, since  he  had  neither  written  nor  sent.' 

Still,  for  all  that,  Nelly  was  very  mis- 
erable, and  the  chief  source  of  her  misery 
was  that  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
absent  Paul. 

Of  late  she  had  been  too  much  taken 

VOL.  II.  t 
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up  with  the  work  the  arrangement  of  this 
fancy  ball  had  necessitated,  to  have  much 
time  for  thought ;  but  it  was  nearly  over 
now,  and  though  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  her  share  of  it  had  been 
as  near  perfection  as  was  possible,  yet 
she  scarcely  gloried  in  the  knowledge, 
but,  weary  in  mind  and  body,  sat  down 
for  a  brief  space  by  an  open  window  in 
an  inner  room,  which,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  was  quite  empty ;  seeking,  as  she 
breathed  the  pure  fresh  air,  some  respite 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  brouhaha  which 
raged  on  all   sides. 

Solitude,  if  that  was  what  she  sought, 
she  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  for  long. 
A  light  footstep  on  the  thick-piled  carpet 
made  her  look  round. 

*  John  Wisden ! ' 

His  coming  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  She  doubted  and  hated 
him,  had  always  done  so — ten  times  more 
now  that  he  was  Dot's  husband.  He  saw 
her  annoyance  at  his  approach,  but  he  did 
not  choose  to  notice  it,  and,  taking  a  seat 
beside  her,  said  gaily, — 
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*  Your  ball  has  been  a  perfect  triumph, 
sister-in-law  mine.  May  all  your  efforts 
be  crowned  as  fully  with  success ! ' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  What 
cared  she  for  his  approbation  ?  Per- 
ceiving the  movement,  he  drew  his  chair 
a  little  nearer  to  her,  and  said,  very 
softly, — 

*  Nelly,  why  will  you  always  flout  me  ? 
Is  there  no  possibility  of  bridging  over 
the  chasm  that  divides  us  ?  I  know  your 
secret,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  sworn  not 
to  reveal  it  ;  and  is  it  not  my  secret  now, 
for  Dot's  sake  ? ' 

*  For  Dot's  sake  ? '  she  repeated.  '  I 
wonder  how  a  man  like  you  can  talk 
about  Dot's  sake  ! ' 

'  I  love  Dot  very  dearly,'  he  answered, 
still  speaking  low ;  '  and  I  do  not  think 
even  you — strange  though  you  may  think 
it — will  doubt  that  she  loves   me — ' 

*  No ;  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Poor,  mis- 
guided child,  she  loves  you ! ' 

*  Well,  then,  since  I  swear  to  you  that 
our  love  is  mutual,  will  you  not  help  to 
foster  it,  and  forgive  my  shortcomings,  for 
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your  sister's   sake  ;  she   knows    nought  of 
them, — shall   never  know,    if    I    can  help 

it; 

Mrs  Jocelyn  was  silent  during  a  brief 
space,  then  she  said, — 

'  In  our  first  interview  on  this  subject, 
you  did  not  tell  me  that  you  loved 
Dot, — rather  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  marriage  was  convenient  to  you.' 

*  I  was  compelled  to  intimidate  you, 
Nelly,  or  I  should  never  have  accom- 
plished my  end.' 

'  So  you  would  have  me  to  believe  in 
the  loyalty  of  a  man  who  accomplishes 
his  end  by  a  lie  ;  especially  as  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  statement  is  the 
truth,  Mr  Wisden.' 

'  As  long  as  I  am  kind  and  good  to 
Dot,  and  she  is  satisfied  with  my  con- 
duct, why  should  you  complain  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  complain  ;  I  have  said 
nothing ;  you  sought  this  interview.  I 
came  here  because  I  was  weary — mind 
and  body  are  alike  nearly  worn  out  with 
my  exertions  of  late.' 

*  Poor   Nelly,   from    the   bottom    of   my 
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heart  I  pity  you,  and  if  you  will  only 
hold  out  to  me  one  tiny  little  finger  of 
encouragement,  to  the  utmost  I  will  be 
your  friend.' 

'  I  do  not  require  your  friendship, 
thank  you  ;  be  good  to  Dot,  and  I  will 
not  molest  you  in  word  or  deed ;  that 
is  the  utmost  favour  I  can  promise 
you.' 

'  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  in  so 
fair  a  form  as  yours  there  should  be  so 
cold  a  heart  ?  ' 

'  My  heart  a  cold  one!  Would  to  God 
it  were ! '  she  said,  starting  up  in  ab- 
solute surprise  at  his  remark. 

*  You  know  full  well  how  I  learnt  to 
love  Dot,  because  she  is  the  miniature 
likeness  of  yourself.  During  days  of 
agony  and  nights  of  wakefulness,  have 
I  not  spent  my  whole  time  in  worship- 
ping you,  without  receiving  one  crumb  of 
satisfaction  ? ' 

*  My  husband's  friend,  Mr  Wisden — 
you  must  be  mad  to  refer  to  a  time  the 
recollection  of  which  should  be  buried 
for    ever.      But    since    you    have    referred 
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to  the  subject,  I  do  not  mind  telling 
you  that  the  thought  of  that  time  weighed 
very  heavily  among  your  other  short- 
comings in  the  balance  against  your 
marrying  my  poor  little  Dot' 

'  If  I  had  never  loved  you  I  should 
most  probably  have  never  loved  Dot.' 

*  These  assertions  are  simply  absurd  ; 
Dot  is  too  lovable,  too  simple,  too  grace- 
ful, not  to  be  loved  for  her  own  merits 
alone.' 

*  You  are  right ;  still  it  was  her  re- 
semblance to  her  stately  sister  that  first 
attracted  me  to  my  sweet,  loving  little 
wife  ;  and  for  that  reason  her  sister 
should  be  less  cold,  less  imperious  in 
her  manner  to  me.  It  is  scarcely  be- 
coming in  her  to  show  the  world  so 
plainly  how  much  she  objects  to  her 
brother-in-law,  since  there  exist  those 
who  might  perchance  ascribe  her  motives 
to  jealousy.' 

Nelly  looked  at  him  for  a  second  in 
scornful  surprise,  then  she  said  with  a 
.sneer, — 

*  Fiend  I   always  knew  you  to  be,   yet 
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I     had     scarcely    gauged    the    depths     to 
which  your  fiendishness  could  descend.' 

'  Yet  there  is  an  oasis  in  every  man's 
nature,  however  arid — mine  is  my  love 
for  your  sweet  sister  Dot  ;  if  you  seek 
to  destroy  her  faith,  her  belief  in  me, 
Mrs  Jocelyn,  it  will  be  war  to  the  knife 
between  you  and  me,  and  it  seems  you  are 
beginning  to  discover  of  what  I  am  capable.' 

*  I  have  never  said  a  word  against  you 
to  Dot  in  my  life.' 

*  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  your  manner 
to  me  is  beginning  to  occasion  remark 
among  my  friends,  and  will  doubtless  be 
noticed  by  her  in  time.' 

'  I  cannot  help  my  manner — it  is  na- 
turally cold,  as  you  say.' 

'  You  can  and  you  must  help  it,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  or  a  tide  of  affairs 
will  set  in  which  you  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  stem.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
you  will  answer  that  it  is  cowardly  and 
unmanly  conduct  to  intimidate  a  woman, 
but  there  are  some  women  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  take  the  right  path  unless 
heavy  pressure  is  put  upon  them.' 
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'  And  supposing  I  consent  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  your  standpoint,'  answered 
Nelly,  after  a  short  pause.  '  What  return 
am  I  to  expect  from  you  ? ' 

He  replied  frankly,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

'  Your  sister's  happiness  ;  my  constant 
endeavour,  if  I  am  spared,  to  keep  her 
middle  and  old  age  as  bright  as  is  her 
youth  to-day;  and  the  reliance  that  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  befriend  you  whenever 
occasion  requires.' 

'  These  are  very  tempting  and  fair  pro- 
mises,' said  Nelly,  with  just  the  soupgon 
of  a  sneer  in  her  voice. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  however, 
and  finished  the  sentence  in  an  improved 
tone. 

'  As  long  as  you  are  good  and  true  to 
Dot  I  will,  as  far  as  I  can,  keep  up  the 
outward  semblance  of  a  sisterly  regard  for 
you.' 

He  bent  low  over  her  extended  hand, 
and  while  he  took  it  in  his,  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  her  arm  just  above  the  glove.  He 
did  not  look  up  into  her  eyes  or  he  would 
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have  seen  a  deep  fund  of  hatred  gleamin^^ 
there  notwithstanding  her  promised  amia- 
bihty,  but  he  felt  just  a  tiny  flinch  and 
holding  back  from  his  touch.  He  was 
nowise  daunted,  but  drew  her  arm  inside 
his  own. 

'  Let  us  make  the  tour  of  the  rooms 
together — it  pleases  me  that  assembled 
Paris  should  see  us  on  the  best  of 
terms.' 

She  could  not  gainsay  him  after  her 
promise,  so  judged  it  wisest  to  assume 
as  contented  an  aspect  as  was  possible  ; 
and  they  passed  together  through  the 
door  into  the  thronor  and  hubbub  of  the 
large  ballroom,  where  every  one  seemed 
to  be  in  the  wildest  spirits,  and  the  crowd 
of  dancers  had  by  no  means  thinned.  In 
fact  so  dense  was  it  that  every  now  and 
again  the  patched-up  pair  of  friends  were 
compelled  to  pause  in  their  walk,  and 
apparently  amuse  themselves  by  looking 
at  and  discussing  the  dresses  of  those 
around  them. 

During  one  of  these  temporary  stop- 
pages, the   name   of  Paul  Cazalet,  spoken 
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by  a  man  in  a  Vandyck  dress,  known  to 
belong  to  the  artist  world,  attracted  the 
attention  of  both,  and  John  Wisden  could 
distinctly  feel  Nelly's  hand  tremble  as  it 
lay  on  his  arm. 

A  slight  clearance  of  that  part  of  the 
room  would  have  enabled  them  to  pass 
on  their  way,  but — as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent— they  lingered. 

The  speaker  went  on. 

'  Yes ;  it  is  true  enough.  Le  Vieux 
has  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  is  even 
now  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  Paul  is 
going  to  marry  this  young  Australian  at 
once,  so  that  she  may  nurse  the  old  fellow 
with  proper  decorum.' 

*  What  young  Australian  ? '  asked  a 
halberdier  to  whom  he  was  talking. 

'  Mademoiselle  Vallis.  It  seems  there 
is  some  romantic  story  :  she  was  the  great 
friend  of  a  girl  who  died,  to  whom  our 
Paul  was  attached,  and  she  left  him  this 
Anglaise  as  a  legacy.' 

*  Tiens  !  Has  he  not  got  pluck  enough 
to  choose  for  himself?' 

*  Money-bags,  rnon  cher,  money-bags.' 
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*  Ah,  ah !  And  they  are  to  be  married 
soon,  you  say  ?  ' 

'Without  delay.' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  and  her  companion,  jostled 
by  a  fresh  advancing  crowd,  proceeded  on 
their  way. 

And  thus,  after  a  separation  of  several 
months,  did  Nelly  hear  of  Paul  Cazalet 
again.  She  did  not  utter  a  word  to  her 
brother-in-law,  in  fact,  except  in  the  slight 
trembling  of  her  hand,  gave  no  sign  that 
she  had  heard  aught ;  and  faithful  to  his 
promise  to  be  true  to  her  as  long  as  she 
was  true  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
probe  her  emotions,  and  they  wandered 
on  out  of  the  ballroom  into  the  corridor. 

Once  there,  a  sudden  tightening  of 
Nelly's  hand  till  it  grasped  his  arm  almost 
to  paining  him,  made  him  look  into  her 
face.  It  was  ghastly  pale,  with  the  white- 
ness of  death.  Before  he  had  time  to 
ask  a  single  question  she  had  relaxed 
her  hold,  and  was  lying  in  a  dead  faint 
at  his  feet. 

Assistance  was  at  once  offered ;  those 
around  were  only  too  ready  to  be  of  use 
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to  the  beautiful  Mrs  Jocelyn,  who,  they 
all  made  no  doubt,  had  succumbed  to  the 
fatigue  and  worry  she  had  had  in  getting 
up  this  charitable  y^/^. 

John  Wisden  alone  knew  that  Paul 
Cazalet's  approaching  marriage  was  at 
the  root  of  the  evil. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


BE     BRAVE. 


HE  secret  of  Nelly's  love  for 
Paul  Cazalet  must,  John  Wis- 
den  felt,  be  kept  as  much  on 
Dot's  account  as  her  own. 
It  was  not  a  fact  to  be  especially  proud 
of  that  Mrs  Jocelyn  should  be  so  desper- 
ately in  love  with  this  bourgeois  artist, 
that  on  hearing  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  another  woman  she  should  betray 
her  feelings  by  going  off  into  a  dead 
faint — at  least  so  John  Wisden  decided ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  rejoiced  that  it 
should  be  so,  since  the  knowledge  gave 
him  more  power  over  his   sister-in-law, — 
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was,   in   fact,   another  string  by  which  to 
make  the  puppet  dance  at  his  will. 

He  busied  himself  forthwith  over  her 
recovery,  got  a  carriage  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  accompanied  her  home, 
before  Dot  even  knew  that  she  had 
fainted. 

Nor  while  he  bestowed  on  her  the 
thousand  little  attentions  which  relation- 
ship warranted,  did  he  for  a  moment 
let  her  think  that  he  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  aught  but  the  heat  had 
affected  her. 

Hating  the  close  proximity  of  John 
Wisden,  she  was  forced  to  accept  it  in 
her  present  weak  and  tottering  condition  ; 
but  she  scarcely  credited  his  repeated 
assertion,  that  he  was  sorry  the  heat  of 
the  rooms  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
but  that  it  was  not  surprising,  after  her 
almost  supernatural  efforts  to  make  that 
ball  a  success.  At  all  events  they  both 
kept  up  their  roles — only  Nelly  Jocelyn 
was  truly  thankful  when  John  Wisden  at 
last  took  his  departure,  and  she  was  left 
to  the  manipulation  of  the  faithful  Marie, 
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and  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  her 
soHtary  and  unhappy  future.  How  few 
of  those  who  daily  saw  Nelly  Jocelyn, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  gaze  of 
gladness  in  her  clear  bright  eye,  could 
have  formed  any  idea  what  a  depth  of 
misery  lay  hidden  beneath  that  seemingly 
cheerful,  placid  exterior. 

The  day  after  the  charity  ball  was  bright 
and  sunny,  the  heat  which  visits  the 
French  capital  tolerably  early  in  the  spring 
was  already  making  people  open  their 
windows  and  doff  their  winter  wraps. 
Nelly  felt  she  must  have  some  fresh  air, 
to  counterbalance,  if  possible,  the  effect  of 
last  night's  excitement.  She  sent  old 
Andre  to  get  her  an  open  carriage,  and 
went  out  for  a  drive,  lounging  back  in  a 
state  of  utter  lassitude. 

She  enjoyed  the  balminess  of  the  warm 
summer  air  and  the  freedom  from  all 
necessary  conversation  which  a  companion 
would  have  entailed  ;  and,  above  all,  she 
revelled  in  the  idea  that  when  John  Wisden 
and  Dot  came  to  inquire  after  her — for  she 
made   no   doubt   but  John  Wisden   would 
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tell  his  wife  about  her  fainting  on  the  pre- 
vious night — that  they  would  find  she  had 
gone  out,  and  thus  no  questions  could  be 
asked. 

Nelly  Jocelyn  felt  that  she  could  not 
bear  that  even  a  tender  hand  should  as  yet 
touch  the  wound  that  had  been  made  by 
the  announcement  of  Paul  Cazalet's  mar- 
riage with  Marian  Wallis,  much  less  that 
the  ungentle  hand  of  John  Wisden  should 
attempt  to  probe  and  cure. 

And  yet  what  right  had  Nelly  Jocelyn 
to  be  sad  and  out  of  heart  because  Paul 
Cazalet  saw  fit  to  let  the  void  in  his  life 
occasioned  by  Lili's  death  be  filled  by 
Lih's  friend  ?  Mrs  Jocelyn  had  never  been 
any  nearer  to  him  than  a  mere  friend ;  how 
could  she  have  dared  to  hope  that  the 
bonds  should  be  strengthened.^  It  was 
better  for  them  both  that  the  links  that  for 
a  time  had  united  their  sympathies  should 
be  riven  asunder  for  ever ;  and  yet  to  find 
that  she  would  never  in  the  future  have 
any  part  or  say  in  the  Hfe  of  this  man  she 
had  elected  to  regard  as  an  ideal,  made 
her  very  sad,  and  she  wondered  whether. 
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when  he  came  back  to  the  Rue  Mignon, 
with  Marian  by  his  side,  she  would  be  able 
to  meet  him  as  a  mere  acquaintance. 

But  perchance  they  would  never  meet ; 
Paul  Cazalet  belonged  essentially  to  the 
bourgeoisie ;  it  was  only  his  great  talents 
that  had  taken  him  into  the  set  in  which 
Mrs  Jocelyn  moved,  and  she  did  not  think 
any  of  her  immediate  friends  would  be 
anxious  for  an  intimacy  with  his  wife. 
They  had  noticed  her  at  Madame  de 
Brissac's  instance  because  the  Vicomte  de 
Gourlay  had  had  a  dream  of  her  Aus- 
tralian riches ;  but  as  Madame  Paul 
Cazalet,  the  case  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

*  Madame  Paul  Cazalet ! ' 

Nelly  Jocelyn  repeated  the  name  over 
more  than  once,  as  she  lay  back  in  her 
hired  carriage.  There  was  a  euphonism 
about  it  which  to  her  was  very  sweet. 

It  was  early  in  the  day,  when,  as  a  rule, 
fashionables  do  not  drive  ;  still,  the  bril- 
liancy and  warmth  of  the  morning  had 
tempted  out  more  than  one  of  those  who 
had  been  at  th^/ite  on  the  previous  even- 
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ing,  and  not  a  little  surprised  were  they 
that  Mrs  Jocelyn  should  look  so  distraite, 
and  fail  to  bestow  even  the  tiniest  nod  of 
recognition. 

Even  the  man  who  was  driving  the 
carriage  must  have  remarked  Mrs  Jocelyn's 
strange  indifference  and  apathy,  for  instead 
of  conducting  her  straight  along  the  usual 
track,  he  turned  off  into  a  side  road, 
which  in  a  very  short  time  would  have 
taken  her  quite  into  the  country  and  away 
from  all  sound  of  horses'  feet  and  rattling 
wheels. 

Nelly  Jocelyn  did  not  appear  to  notice 
where  he  was  going,  till  the  carriage  all 
on  a  sudden  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The 
unexpected  cessation  of  movement  awoke 
her  from  her  dream,  and  she  started  up. 

A  man  of  shabby-genteel  appearance, 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  once  have 
been  a  gentleman, — a  half- supplicating, 
half-threatening  expression  on  his  face,  as, 
without  speaking  a  single  word,  he  handed 
her  a  small  piece  of  paper,  —  was  stand- 
ing by  the  carriage  door. 

For   a    second    Nelly   Jocelyn    looked 
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round  in  terror,  as  though  seeking  some 
one  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  assistance, 
but  the  spot  was  a  lonely  one. 

Could  the  coachman  be  in  league 
with  this  wretch,  she  wondered,  as  she 
shivered. 

Then  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  paper, 
and  a  terrible  cry  rose  to  her  pale  lips  ; 
but  she  stifled  it,  and  calling  up  with  an 
effort  all  her  bravery  of  nature — and  she 
had  not  a  mean  share — she  said,  speak- 
ing English, — 

'  I  can  do  nothing.  It  is  useless  coming 
to  me.     Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  police  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  answered ;  *  I  have  served  my 
time  and  am  free  ;  but  he — the  idea  of 
seeing  him  again  will  spoil  your  pleasure, 
my  fine  lady.' 

*  I  am  not  afraid,'  replied  Nelly,  who 
thought  that  assurance  would  serve  her 
purpose  best ;  *  those  who  have  suffered 
severely  can  generally  dare  much ;  be- 
sides, I  do  not  believe  he  wishes  me 
to  be  annoyed — he  has  always  had  some 
regard  for  me  and  my  desolate  posi- 
tion.' 
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'  He  had — he  had  ;  you  are  right — till 
your  position  ceased  to  be  desolate  ;  now 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  devour  him  as  keenly 
as  those  of  hunger.' 

'  Not  desolate  !  My  God  !  I  wonder 
of  what  possession  I  can  boast,  if  it  is 
not  that  of  utter  lonehness  ! ' 

'  He  has  heard  differently — tales  of  the 
existence  of  a  lover  have  reached  him.' 

*  They  are  untrue  —  utterly  baseless. 
There  is  not  a  man  living  who  has  the 
right  to  press  my  hand.' 

*  Well,  well,  that  is  not  my  business, 
and  time  is  short.  Gold  to  keep  him 
from  starving  is  what  I  have  come  to 
seek  from  you.' 

*  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

*  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say :  he 
must  convey  that  piece  of  information 
himself.  You  have  his  written  request 
that  you  will  give  me  the  money  ;  besides, 
you  know  full  well  that  I  have  ever  been 
his  friend,  and  will  not  desert  him  now.' 

'  I  have  but  very  little  about  me.  What 
there  is  you  shall  have  ;  you  must  come 
to  my  rooms  if  you  want  more.' 
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She  opened  her  purse  and  tossed  its 
contents  Into  her  lap.  A  few  francs, 
among  which  two  gold  pieces  glittered, 
and  that  was  all. 

She  handed  them  to  the  man,  who 
seized  and   pocketed  them   eagerly. 

*  That  will  keep  off  the  wolf  for  a  time. 
I  will  send  it  off  at  once  ;  and  come  this 
evening  for  more.' 

'  But  he  cannot  stay  in  France  ;  he 
must  go.  He  will  be  retaken,  and  the 
whole  case  opened  up  afresh.' 

'He  is  pretty  safe  for  the  present ; 
don't  alarm  yourself  Go  on  your  usual 
even  course,  and  get  rid  of  the  scared 
look  that  has  come  into  your  eyes.' 

'  It  is  all  so  sudden — here  too  in  this 
deserted  allee' 

'  That  is  a  mere  coincidence.  I  was 
coming  to  you  at  dusk ;  meantime,  I 
thought  I  would  refresh  my  wearied 
frame  in  the  balmy  air  of  these  glades. 
Fate  sent  you  into  my  very  arms.  Ah ! 
there  is  a  gendarme  watching  me,  won- 
dering, no  doubt,  what  the  beautiful  Mrs 
Jocelyn  has  to  do  with  such  as  I  am.' 
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And  then,  with  some  grace  and  ease, 
obviously  not  assumed  for  the  occasion, 
he  raised  his  hat,  with  the  conventional 
phrase, — 

^Au  revoir,  madame! 

Then  he  told  the  cocker  to  go  on  and 
take  madame  carefully  home,  in  French, 
which  was  so  Parisian  that  it  baffled  a 
guess  at  his  nationality,  since  he  had  just 
been  speaking  English  like  an  Englishman. 

There  were  no  more  dreams,  either  dim 
or  roseate-tinted,  for  Nelly  Jocelyn  that 
day ;  a  stern  and  terrible  reality  stared 
her  in  the  face — a  reality  from  which 
she  felt  she  was  utterly  powerless  to  free 
herself. 

If  she  looked  ill  and  worn-out  when 
she  left  her  home  for  that  hapless  drive, 
ten  years  at  least  seemed  to  have  been 
added  to  her  age  when  she  returned. 
Old  Andre,  who,  devoted  to  her,  had 
come  out  to  assist  her  from  the  carriage, 
was  so  shocked  when  he  saw  her,  that 
he  could  not  forego  an  exclamation.  She 
asked  him  to  pay  the  coachman,  and  she 
would   send   down   the  money   to   him  by 
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Marie,  and  then  she  waited  for  a  minute 
or  two  by  the  door  till  the  man  had 
driven  off,  hoping  by  her  presence  to 
save  any  gossip  between  the  driver  and 
the  old  concierge  on  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  in  the  Bois. 

Finally  she  stumbled  upstairs  to  her 
own  apartment,  a  kind  of  blindness  having 
come  over  her,  making  her  feel  as  though 
she  had  been,  both  morally  and  physicalh', 
stunned. 

To  lie  down  for  a  while,  like  one  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  and  wait  till  the  pressure 
of  events  had  crushed  her  or  passed,  as 
thunder  clouds  pass  into  another  direction, 
was  what  she  seemed  to  crave.  She  rang 
the  bell  of  her  apartment.  Marie  opened 
the  door  at  once,  a  grin  on  her  ever- 
beaming  face. 

'  A  monsieur  has  been  waiting  for  a 
long  time  to  see  madame.' 

Poor  Nelly  staggered  and  clutched  the 
side  of  the  door  to  steady  herself. 

'  Was  this  day's  cup  of  bitterness  not 
yet  full  ?  Had  he  come  there  to  terrify 
her,  and  drive  her  from  her  home  } ' 
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Then  she  pulled  herself  together  with 
an  effort. 

'  Ridiculous  ;  of  course  it  could  not  be 
kzm,  but  John  Wisden.' — John  Wisden,  to 
whom  she  felt  herself  to  be  absolutely 
clinging  in  the  terrible  trouble  that 
had  come  to  her  during  the  last  few 
hours. 

She  steadied  herself,  and  turning  the 
handle  of  the  door  went  into  the  salon. 

Marie,  who  had  hoped  that  the  sight 
of  this  visitor  would  be  a  joyful  surprise 
for  her  mistress,  had  purposely  not  told 
her  whom  she  was  to  expect. 

*  Paul  Cazalet ! ' 

Overstrained  as  her  nerves  were  at  that 
moment,  Nelly  Jocelyn  almost  shrieked 
his  name.  Yet  the  tone  of  her  voice  was 
one  rather  of  terror  than  of  joy.  He  came 
to  her  and  took  both  her  hands.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  gentle  as  of  old,  every 
word  he  uttered  went  straight  to  Nelly's 
heart,  and  filled  it  with  a  bewildering 
pleasure,  of  which  the  pain  was  so  acute 
that  with  difficulty  she  prevented  herself 
from  crying  aloud  from  the  suffering. 
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*You  do  not  look  well,'  he  murmured. 
*  You  have  been  ill  since  we  parted. 
Ah,  we  have  both  had  our  meed  of 
suffering.' 

*  What  do  you  know  of  mine  V  she  asked, 
almost  savagely,  her  excitement  rendering 
her  fearful  lest  he  had  discovered  the 
secret  she  would  guard  carefully  from  him 
above  all  men  living. 

*  I  know  nothing,  still  I  can  read  that 
there  is  trouble  in  your  eyes.  Can  I  do 
anything  to  avert  it  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  nothing,  thanks.  Annoying 
family  matters  have  been  worrying  me  of 
late.  Nothing  in  which  any  outsider  can 
interfere.' 

Paul  Cazalet  bowed  his  head  in  accept- 
ance of  the  way  she  put  him  outside  the 
pale  of  her  intimacy.  She  was  so  changed, 
he  thought,  that  he  almost  regretted  he 
had  come  to  see  her. 

The  remembrance  of  the  ideal  Nelly 
who  had  stolen  him  away  from  the  poor 
child  to  whom  he  had  belonged,  was  so 
different  from  this  sharp-tongued,  wild- 
eyed,  haggard-looking  woman,  that    Paul 
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Cazalet  shuddered.  She  noticed  that  she 
had  shocked  him,  yet  she  did  not  attempt 
to  withdraw  her  words. 

A  deep  gulf  must  for  ever  lie  between 
her  and  Paul — best  that  she  should  not 
attempt  to  fill  it  up. 

'How  is  Le  Vieux?  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  from  public  report  that  he  has  been 
ill,'  she  asked,  taking  off  her  bonnet  mean- 
while, its  weight  being  too  oppressive  for 
her  aching  head,  and  throwing  it  beside 
her  on  the  sofa. 

'He  is  better,  thank  you.  I  got  him 
up  to  the  Rue  Mignon  yesterday ;  he  is 
going  to  inhabit  my  rooms  in  the  future, 
with  Justine  in  attendance.' 

*  And  you  ?  You  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  the  Rue  Mig- 
non ?' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  New  responsibilities  require  new  de- 
velopments,' he  observed  tersely. 

'  Which  means — ' 

*  That  I  hope  my  art  will  not  suffer 
because  my  canvases  will  be  exposed  to 
view  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter.' 
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*  You  have  taken  a  new  atdlier  ? ' 

'  A  little  hotel  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne.' 
'Ah!' 

*  You  disapprove — I  see  it  in  your  eyes.' 
'  I  have  no  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove, I  am  simply  a  little  conservative 
in  my  ideas.  Success  sometimes  loves  a 
groove,  and  rebels  against  being  torn  from 
its  old  haunts.' 

'  You  are  not  a  kindly  prophetess,  Mrs 
Jocelyn,'  and  there  was  some  bitterness 
in  his  tone ;  perhaps  he  could  not  help 
catching  it  from  hers. 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophetess,' 
she  answered  ;  '  I  am  only  a  silly,  super- 
stitious woman.' 

'  Or  a  jealous  one,'  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

Even  he,  Paul  Cazalet,  humble-minded 
though  he  was,  could  not  doubt  Mrs 
Jocelyn's  love  ;  and  he  began  to  question 
himself  very  roughly  as  to  why  he  had 
come  there. 

What  strange  and  impelling  fatality  had 
forced  him  to  her  door,  even  on  the  very 
first  day  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  ?      He  had 
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rashly  enough  engaged  himself  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Marian  Wallis,  and  as 
an  honourable  man  he  could  not  back 
out  of  the  engagement. 

And  Paul  Cazalet  was  an  honourable 
man,  only  he  was  affected  with  a  degree 
of  false  sentiment  that  amounted  almost 
to  a  disease.  It  was  this  unfortunate 
malady  that  had  made  him  fly  from  all 
communication  with  Nelly  Jocelyn  when 
he  became  convinced  that  his  intimacy 
with  her  had  occasioned  Lili's  death  ;  and 
it  was  the  same  malady  that  had  made 
him  engage  himself  to  Marian  Wallis. 
He  had  made  himself  believe  that  quiet 
would  come  to  his  conscience  from  the 
penance  he  was  inflicting  on  himself. 

All  this  being  considered,  why  then 
had  he  come  to  see  Mrs  Jocelyn  ?  Was 
it  for  the  sheer  pain  or  pleasure  of  tor- 
turino^  himself  and  her  ? 

Even  now  as  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
changed  though  she  was,  but  beautiful 
still,  he  could  not  help  regretting  the 
barrier  that  had  come  between  them, 
marring  both   their  lives  ;    a  barrier,  too, 
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which   he   blamed    himself  for    having  set 

up. 

Was    it    really    too    late    to    overthrow 

all   obstacles,  to  clasp   this   loving,  lovely 

woman  in  his  arms,  to 

'  All  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her?' 

Not  that  Paul  Cazalet  would  have  been 
a  happy  man  could  he  have  carried  into 
effect  this  momentary,  though  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  spirit  of  the  unfulfilled  past 
would  ever  have  stalked  between  him 
and  Nelly,  and  he  would  have  been  a 
miserable,  and,  perchance,  even  a  faith- 
less man. 

But  the  feelings  her  sad  eyes  once 
more  ^azinor  into  his  had  awakened  were 

o  o 

but  transitory  ;   she  herself  speedily  anni- 
hilated them  with  a  sharp,  stinging  blow. 

*  The  account  of  your  intended  marriage 
with  Miss  Wallis  is  on  every  lip,'  she  said, 
speaking  very  deliberately  ;  *'  do  not  let  me 
be  the  last  person  to  congratulate  you. 
Believe  me,  I  am  thoroughly  and  sincerely 
delighted  that  you  should  have  decided 
for  this.' 
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*  You  are  delighted  ?  ' 

And  his  whole  countenance  expressed 
surprise  as  he  spoke. 

'  Yes  ;  and  most  grateful  that  you  your- 
self have  deemed  it  necessary  to  part 
our  lives.' 

*  To  part  our  lives  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Why 
cannot  we  meet  as  friends  ? ' 

'  No,  Paul  Cazalet,  no.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  you  and  I  can  ever  meet  as 
friends.' 

*  And  you  are  glad  that  I,  In  a  moment 
of  rash  despair,  have  set  up  a  barrier 
between  us  ? ' 

*  Yes,  since  whether  it  Is  your  setting 
up  or  mine,  no  matter,  since  it  exists. 
We  can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than 
we  are  to-day  ;  better,  then,  that  we  should 
part  at  once.' 

*  Yet  you  did  not  always  talk  In  that 
tone.  What  has  occurred  to  change 
you  ? ' 

She  shivered,  and  turned  away,  as 
though  she  would  rather  not  answer  him. 
Then,  seeming  to  think  better  of  It, 
she  laughed. 
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'  You  have  come  to  tell  me  that  you 
are  about  to  be  married.  What  then  can 
it  matter  to  you  whether  I  am  changed 
or  not  ? ' 

'  I  came,  it  is  true,  to  see  you  once 
more  before  I  married  this  girl  circum- 
stances and  fate  have  forced  upon  me. 
Now  that  I  do  see  you,  I  feel  that  the 
power  you  have  had  over  me  since  the 
first  moment  we  met  is  as  strong  as 
ever ;  and  I  am  ready  to  set  aside  even 
my  honour,  if  you  will  consent  to  share 
my  future.' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  him 
very  sadly. 

*  I  cannot  be  your  wife,'  she  said  ;  *  if 
you  were  perfectly  free,  I  should  give 
you  the  same  answer.  As  I  have  already 
told  you,  it  is  better  in  the  future  that  we 
should  not  meet  ;  at  all  events,  not  for  a 
long,  long  time.' 

'  But  I  do  not  understand.  Are  you 
yourself  not  free — a  widow  ?  ' 

*  Hush  !  ask  no  questions.  Fulfil  your 
own  engagements,  and  leave  me  to  make 
the  best  of  mine.' 
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*  But,  Nelly,  the  picture — the  Veneziana 
that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Salon  ? ' 

*  Bury  it  with  the  forgotten  past.' 

*  You  will  sit  again,  and  let  me  finish 
it?' 

*  While  Marian  Wallis  plays  chaperone  ? 
No,  M.  Cazalet.  We  played  at  love  like 
two  foolish  children  who  know  but  little 
of  the  game  that  amuses  them.  We  are 
wiser  now  :  let  us  be  sensible.  You  have 
done  the  very  best  thing  a  man  can  do, 
selected  a  charming  and  a  rich  wife.  Be 
happy  while  the  sun  is  bright,  and  leave 
me  in  peace  to  disentangle  those  trouble- 
some threads  in  my  life  which  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  can  help  me  wind  ; 
and  now,  God  bless  you,  for  this  inter- 
view must  end.  I  shall  never  willingly 
cross  your  path  ;  do  you  in  kindness  show 
me  the  like  consideration.' 

*  It  is  not  farewell,  it  cannot  be  farewell. 
A  strong  presentiment  tells  me,  Nelly, 
that  our  future  lives  will  not  be  wholly 
separated.' 

'  Pray  God  that  they  may  be — pray 
fervently  that  they  may  be  as  far  asunder 
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as  the  poles.  Now  go,  for  this  Is  killing 
me.  Go ;  be  faithful  and  true  to  Marian 
Wallls,  and  remember  that  for  me  you 
will  henceforth  live  only  in  my  prayers.' 

'  But,  Nelly— 

'  I  can  bear  no  more.  If  you  ever  had 
any  regard  for  me,  leave  me  now.' 

What  could  he  do  but  leave  her  ? 
Further  discussion  seemed  vain  ;  but  her 
decision  mystified  him  not  a  little. 

For  one  moment,  before  she  had  time 
to  prevent  It,  he  caught  her  In  his  arms 
and  imprinted  an  ardent  kiss  on  her  lips  ; 
in  the  next  the  door  was  closed,  and  he 
was  gone  from  her  for  ever,  carrying  with 
him  the  most  precious  gift  a  woman  can 
bestow  on  man,  even  her  happiness. 

And  yet  he  knew  it  not  ;  nor  could  he 
prevent  his  lips  from  slowly  repeating  his 
own  words, — 

'  Our  future  lives  will  not  be  wholly 
parted.' 

Her  heart,  however,  did  not  respond  in 
hope.  An  icy  chilliness  came  over  her 
as  she  realised  that  she  herself  had  ban- 
ished  Paul  Cazalet  from  her  side  for  ever 
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— that  he  would  have  given  up  all  ties  of 
family  and  honour  for  her  if  she  had  only- 
dared  to  say, — 

'  Let  us  go  together  into  an  exile  where 
the  voice  of  scandal  and  misery  can  never 
reach  us.' 

But  it  was  too  late  to  recall  him.  Be- 
sides, she  loved  him  too  well  to  let  him 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

For  his  sake  more  than  for  her  own 
she  had  bade  him  leave  her  to-day  ;  but  now 
that  she  had  sent  him  away,  and  the  sense 
of  a  vast  solitude  seemed  to  creep  up  on 
all  sides,  the  horror  of  her  loneliness  was 
almost  m.ore  than  she  could  bear.  She 
sank  down  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  pros- 
tration, which  unconsciousness  would  not 
come  to  deaden  ;  and  so  fearsome  and 
maddening  was  her  agony,  that  she  absol- 
utely uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  when, 
a  few  seconds  later,  the  door  opened,  and 
John  Wisden  came  in. 

He,  at  least,  could  pity  her  if  he  would — 
he,  at  least,  knew  what  a  terrible  lot  was  hers. 

John  Wisden  had  met  Paul  Cazalet  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  ;  he  knew  the  great 
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painter  by  sight,  though  he  himself  was 
unknown  to  Paul,  and  had  been  passed  by 
totally  unnoticed  ;  and,  man  of  observation 
as  John  Wisden  was,  he  saw  at  once  from 
Cazalet's  whole  demeanour  that  the  shock 
of  some  great  trial  was  thrilling  him  to  the 
very  depths. 

Yes,  he  understood  more  of  Nelly 
Jocelyn's  case  than  she  even  suspected, 
and  probably  would  have  pitied  her,  if 
pity  and  John  Wisden  had  had  aught  in 
common.  Prudence  was  a  quality  with 
which  he  was  more  richly  endowed  than 
with  pity,  and  prudence  suggested  that 
this  sort  of  excitement  must  be  stopped, 
or  there  would  be  scandal,  from  which 
no  one  but  the  newspaper  proprietors 
would  derive  the  slightest  benefit. 

*  Oh,  John,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come!'  Nelly  had  exclaimed  when  she 
saw  him,  and  it  surprised  him  more  than 
anything  that  had  happened  w^ithin  his 
recollection.  What  could  have  happened 
that  Nelly  should  be  glad  to  see  him, 
whom  she  always  professed  to  loathe  and 
hate  ?     Was    it  possible    that    their   com- 
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pact  of  last  night  was  to  be  really  a 
bona  fide  one,  and  that  Nelly  intended 
in  future  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  ?  Any- 
way, her  seeming  delight  at  seeing  him 
took  away  the  sting  of  the  words  in 
which  he  intended  to  reproach  her  for 
having  indulged  in  an  intimate,  and  what 
should  certainly  have  been  a  forbidden,  in- 
terview with  this  Cazalet.  He  did  not  refer 
to  it  in  anyway  in  the  first  place,  merely  mur- 
mured that  he  was  glad  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use  to  her,  helped  her  to  rise,  made  her  lie 
on  the  sofa,  and  placed  some  cushions  under 
her  head,  and  gave  her  the  smelling-salts 
that  stood  on  a  table  close  by. 

*  Have  you  any  idea  whom  I  met  to-day 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  Bois  ? '  she  asked, 
after  these  preliminaries  were  over. 

*  No,  unless  it  was — ' 
*Who?' 

*  Paul  Cazalet.' 

*  In  the  Bois — Cazalet — nonsense  !  * 

*  He  left  your  house  but  now.' 

*  Exactly.  He  has  left  it  never  to 
return  ;  but  do  not  let  us  talk  of  Cazalet, 
but  of  the  man  I  met  in  the  Bois.' 
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'  Who  was  it  ?  ' 

'  Joseph  Ferrier.' 

'  Good  God !  I  heard  he  was  at  liberty, 
but  did  not  know  he  was  in  Paris.  Did 
he  recognise  you — speak  to  you  ? ' 

•  Alas  !  alas  ! ' 

*  Go  on,  Nelly,  go  on.  What  did  he 
tell  you  ? ' 

And  John  Wisden  grew  more  excited 
than  from  his  usually  cynical  demeanour 
would  have  seemed  possible. 

'  He  made  me  give  him  all  the  money 
I  had  about  me,  and  is  coming  here  to- 
night for  more.' 

'  But  you  will  not  give  it  to  him — you 
will  not  be  so  foolish.  Hand  him  over 
to  the  police  if  he  persecutes  you.  He  has 
no  claim  against  you.' 

'  No  claim,  no  ;  still  I  scarcely  care  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  police ; 
besides,  I  believe  that  even  you  will  allow 
that  some  one  exists  who  has  a  claim  on  me.' 

'  Who — what,  what  have  you  heard, 
Nelly  ?  for  that  there  is  something  more 
than  you  choose  at  once  to  tell  I  feel 
certain.' 
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'  Arthur  has  escaped  !  ' 

John  Wisden  did  not  answer  her,  but 
his  face  became  Hvid,  and,  getting-  up  from 
the  seat  upon  which  he  had  thrown  him- 
self, he  paced  agitatedly  up  and  down  the 
room  for  some  minutes.  At  last  when 
his  excitement  had  somewhat  abated,  he 
murmured, — 

*  Poor  Nelly,  poor  Nelly!'  Then  once 
more,  growing  excited,  he  asked, — '  And 
Joseph  Ferrier  told  you  this  ?  Are  you 
sure  that  it  is  true  ?  He  is  the  villain 
who,  in  the  first  place,  got  both  Arthur 
and  me  into  difficulty.' 

'  He  is  coming  here  to-ni^ht.  You  can 
see  him  yourself  if  you  like,'  she  replied, 
almost  coldly  ;  '  as  for  me,  I  shall  give  up 
now.  The  game  of  life  is  too  difficult  to 
be  worth  the  playing.' 

*  No,  Nelly,  no  ;  you  must  be  brave, — 
fiorht  the  battle  to  the  end,  for  Dot's  sake, 
if  not  for  your  own.  Remember  she  is 
almost  as  much  mixed  up  in  this  business 
now  as  you  are,  since  she  is  my  wife.' 

'  You  have  not  been  convicted.' 

'No,    I    have    escaped.       I    have    been 
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lucky.  But  if  Arthur  is  at  liberty,  who 
knows  what  may  have  happened  to  mar 
our  peace?  Has  he  been  rash  enough  to 
come  to  France  ?  ' 

*  I  know  not.  See  Joseph  Ferrier  for 
yourself  to-night,  and  question  him.' 

'  Heaven  forbid !  He  must  not  know- 
that  you  have  told  me  a  word  of  this,  but 
you  must  question  him  neatly,  judiciously, 
as  only  a  woman  can.' 

'  My  courage  is  broken  and  my  strength 
is  gone.' 

'  Take  food  and  rest,  they  will  come 
again.  You  are  naturally  a  brave  and  a 
sensible  woman,  Nelly.  Take  a  little 
time  to  contemplate  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  neces- 
sity of  prudent  action.  I  will  leave  you  now 
and  make  inquiries  on  my  own  account  ; 
lie  still,  sleep  if  you  can,  but,  above  all,  be 
brave,  my  dear  sister-in-law,  be  brave.' 

And  so  he  left  her,  but  not  to  sleep — 
with  wide-open  eyes  and  aching  brow 
Nelly  waited  during  the  weary  hours  of 
the  afternoon  for  the  terrible  ordeal  throuorh 
which  she  was  to  pass  at  night. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

AT  THE    *  THREE  JOLLY  BEGGARS.' 


HE  shadows  of  night  crept 
gradually  over  a  lonely  Hamp- 
shire village,  and  a  steady, 
drizzling  rain  fell  unremittingly. 
The  evening  was  not  a  cold  one,  yet 
doors  and  windows  were  for  the  most 
part  closed  against  the  damp,  and  scarcely 
any  individuals,  even  of  the  meanest,  were 
to  be  seen  loitering  about.  Work  for  the 
day  was  done,  horses  were  in  their  stables, 
cows  foddered  for  the  night,  and  the 
*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  who 
were  not  sufficiently  domesticated  to  be  sit- 
ting in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  by  their 
own  cheery  hearths,  were  assembled  in  the 
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parlour  of  the  '  Three  Jolly  Beggars,'  where 
tankards  of  foaming  ale  were  pretty  fre- 
quently replenished,  and  the  knot  of  men 
gathered  there  were  doing  their  best,  by 
good  fires  within  doors,  to  keep  out  the 
chill  of  the  damp. 

The  windows  of  the  parlour  at  the 
*  Three  Jolly  Beggars  '  were  unshuttered, 
but  though  blinds  were  drawn  down,  still 
it  was  quite  possible  for  any  one  on  the 
outside  to  see  into  the  room  at  the  edges 
of  these  same  rather  ill-fitting  window 
appendages. 

None  of  the  men  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing and  spinning  long  yarns  bestowed  the 
slightest  thought  on  the  windows  :  lurkers 
were  not  abundant  in  the  out-of-the-way 
village  of  Dalestoke  ;  and,  moreover,  there 
was  nothing  going  forward  that  the  whole 
world  was  not  welcome  to  see. 

Still,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  being 
generally  agreed  on  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Dalestoke,  which  to  a  man  was 
Liberal,  not  to  say  Radical,  the  dogs — 
ever  conservative  by  nature,  and  testy  to 
a  degree  when  any  infringement  of  rights 
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is  imminent — were  by  no  means  in  this 
hour  as  happy  and  contented  as  their 
masters.  A  large  retriever  and  spaniel 
had  been  bidden  by  their  respective 
owners  to  lie  quietly  on  the  hearthrug 
until  further  orders  ;  but,  usually  obedient 
and  tranquil  animals,  to-night  it  seemed  as 
if  they  could  not  be  still. 

First  one  and  then  the  other  started  up 
and  gave  a  short,  suspicious  bark,  which 
was  evidently  intended  for  a  danger-signal  ; 
then  a  friendly  kick,  or  a  '  Quiet,  Hussey  ' 
silenced  them  for  a  few  seconds  only, 
for  very  speedily  they  recommenced,  with 
a  still  more  angry  manifestation  of  trouble  ; 
till  at  last  Ned  Blowers,  the  bailiff  at 
the  dairy  farm  down  in  the  meadows, 
jumped  up  and  pulled  up  the  centre  blind 
with  a  sudden  jerk. 

*  Paul  Pry's  afoot  to  -  night,  or  my 
Hussey  wouldn't  waken  when  she  should 
be  sleepin'  after  a  long  day's  tramp.  I 
don't  see  nought,  but  it's  steaming  wi' 
damp  and  drizzle.  Down,  down,  Hussey, 
ye'll  break  in  the  pane,  and  landlord  won't 
thank  ye,  nor  shall  I.' 
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For  Hussey,  the  big"  retriever,  en- 
couraged by  her  master's  movement,  had 
with  one  spring  joined  him  at  the  win- 
dow, and  was  at  this  moment  mak- 
ing the  most  strenuous  effprts  to  get 
out. 

*  Open  the  window,  man,  and  let's  see 
what  there  be ;  a  ducking  o'  wet  won't 
hurt  Hussey/  cried  one  of  Ned  Blowers' 
companions. 

*  Keep  back  the  other  dogs,  then  ;  it's 
no  use  to  loosen  a  whole  pack.' 

Another  second,  and  Hussey,  needing 
no  further  bidding,  had  bounded  from 
the  window  into  the  little  garden  that 
lay  in  front  of  it ;  for  though  the  *  Three 
Jolly  Beggars '  w^as  a  roadside  inn,  three 
windows  of  the  parlour  looked  on  to  a 
garden  at  the  back. 

Nor  did  Ned  Blowers  close  the  window 
after  the  dog's  escape  from  it,  but  leaning 
with  half  his  body  out  into  the  damp, 
chill  night,  he  listened  with  strained  ears 
to  what  should  next  befal. 

Of  what  he  did  hear  his  companions 
were  wholly  ignorant,   but  there  was    no 
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mistake    about    Ned    Blowers'    stentorian 
voice  shouting, — 

'  Back,  Hussey,  back!  Come  here,  you 
brute !  come  here  ! ' 

It  was  not  within  the  memory  of  any 
of  his  chums  that  Ned  Blowers  had  ever 
before  spoken  roughly  to  Hussey,  to  whom 
he  was  absolutely  devoted,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  the  gentlest  and  best-tempered 
of  animals. 

Some  occurrence,  then,  of  unusual  im- 
portance must  be  going  on,  and  quickly, 
keen  with  rustic  curiosity,  every  man  in 
the  room  got  up  and  thronged  round  Ned 
Blowers  at  the  window. 

Nor  did  he  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  any  of  them  ;  his  whole  attention  was 
riveted  on  his  strenuous  endeavour  to 
recall  Hussey,  who,  in  the  most  unusual 
manner,  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  his  call. 
One  more  vigorous  and  more  angry  shout 
than  all  the  rest  of  *  Back,  Hussey,  or  I'll 
kill  you ! '  brought  the  retriever  at  last 
to  the  window,  on  the  outside  of  which 
she  lay  down,  growling  angrily  the  while, 
as    though    she    were    rebelling   with    her 
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whole  nature  against  the  obedience  to 
which  she  had  been  trained. 

'  I'll  keep  the  dog  here  :  she'll  follow 
me  if  I  stir,'  said  Ned  Blowers,  speaking 
to  a  man  who  stood  behind  him  ;  '  and 
do  you  go,  Jim  Falcon,  and  see  what  it 
is  that  worries  Hussey  among  the  bushes 
down  yonder/ 

The  man  he  addressed  was  a  tall 
lissome  stripling  of  a  fellow,  only  too 
delighted  to  be  actively  employed.  He 
bounded  out  of  the  window  across  the 
dog,  who  gave  an  indignant  protest  in 
the  way  of  a  deeper  growl,  and  in 
another  second  was  lost  in  the  darkness 
in  the  direction  of  the  bushes.  Then 
for  a  while  there  was  a  pause,  each 
man  puffing  silently  at  his  pipe,  and 
waiting  for  the  next  incident  that  should 
occur.       Nor   had  they  long  to  wait. 

Hussey's  growls  became  barks,  and  Jim 
Falcon  speedily  returned,  holding  by  the 
ragged  coat  sleeve  a  miserable,  drenched, 
abject-looking  individual,  on  whom  Hussey 
would  have  at  once  pounced,  save  for  his 
master's  strict  command  to  be  still. 
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'  A  loafer,'  said  Jim  Falcon,  still  hold- 
ing the  man  by  the  coat  sleeve ;  *  rags 
and  no  victuals  seem  to  be  his  recom- 
mendation.' 

*  I'd  work  if  I  could,'  muttered  the  man, 
with  chattering  teeth. 

*  Work — you  !  ' 

The  contemptuous  exclamation  was  in 
chorus. 

The  man  looked  too  small  and  shrivelled 
and  white-faced  to  be  a  worker ;  more- 
over, his  hands  were  small  and  fair  as 
a  woman's,  and  to  these  real  toilers  the 
idea  of  his  working  seemed  a  joke.  He 
shivered,  and  looked  so  frightened  at 
their  noisy  outcry,  that  Ned  Blowers 
took  to  him  in  compassion,  and  resolved 
to  elect  himself  his  champion. 

Ned  Blowers  had  the  character,  in 
Dalestoke,  of  being  essentially  good- 
hearted. 

'  Let's  give  the  chap  a  pull  at  the 
beer  mug,  p'raps  it  'ull  waken  up-  his 
sperrit  a  bit.  'He  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
had  fell  down  in  the  world, — seen  better 
days,    I'll    warrant.      He  ain't   an  old  'un. 
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either,    to  be  out  of  the   swim   that  soon. 
Is  it  vice  or  sickness  that's  done  it,  my  man  ?' 

The  tramp,  for  such  he  virtually  was. 
looked  up  from  the  beer  jug,  into  which 
he  had  been  taking  a  long  dip,  with  a 
curious  expression  on  his  face  as  he 
met   Ned    Blowers'   eye. 

'  I  am  very  hungry — if  I  might  have 
a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese — still  I  am 
not  a  beggar.' 

The  words  were  spoken  grammatically, 
the  diction  was  pure,  and  the  sentence 
seemed  to  have  touched  each  listener, 
for  the  bread  and  cheese  were  handed 
to  him  forthwith.  While  he  was  literally 
devouring  it,  Ned  Blowers  scrutinised 
him  closely. 

The  result  of  this  scrutiny  was  a  low 
whistle  ;  but  he  did  not  make  known  to 
his  companions  what  direction  his  thoughts 
in  connection  with  this  wretched-looking 
individual  were  taking. 

His  whole  attention  seemed  to  be  taken 
up  by  keeping  Hussey  quiet,  for  she  still 
growled  ominously — very  certainly  Hussey 
had  no  predilection  for  rags. 
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After  a  little  Ned  Blowers  looked  at  his 
watch. 

'  Do  you  want  a  night's  rest,  my  man — 
a  barn  and  some  clean  straw  ?  *  he  asked 
suddenly,  addressing  the  tramp. 

'  I  shall  be  most  grateful,'  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

*  Then  come  along  o'  me.  I  am  going 
up  to  the  farm.  Here,  Jim  Falcon,  cut  off 
another  hunch  o'  bread  and  get  a  bit  o'  cold 
meat  from  the  missus — tell  'em  to  put  it 
down  to  my  reckoning.' 

This  order  carried  out,  and  by  no  means 
unwillingly,  Ned  Blowers  put  on  a  water- 
proof coat,  and,  followed  by  his  ragged 
companion,  to  whom  this  most  acceptable 
food  had  been  given  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
he  prepared  to  make  a  homeward  start. 
Even  Hussey  seemed  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement — at  all  events  she  forgot  to 
growl. 

Arrived  at  the  barn,  Ned  Blowers  pushed 
open  the  door. 

'  I  can't  give  you  a  light,'  he  said,  '  'cos 
of  the  sparks,  but  I'll  bring  you  some  dry 
clothes  if  you'll  wait  a   few   minutes,  and 
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in  the  morning  before  you  make  a  start  you 
shall  have  a  sup  o'  milk  and  some  bread.' 

Without  waiting  for  thanks,  in  which 
however,  the  man  did  not  seem  to  be 
profuse,  Ned  Blowers  went  into  the  little 
cottage  where  he  lived  alone,  an  out-of- 
doors  farm-servant  coming  backwards  and 
forwards  to  do  his  cooking,  and  otherwise 
administer  to  his  wants. 

As  he  opened  the  door  with  a  key  and 
went  in  to  get  an  old  suit  of  dry  clothes 
for  h.\s> protege,  he  murmured  to  himself, — 

'  Poor  devil  ;  it  is  lucky  the  others 
isn't  as  shrewd  as  me,  or  p'raps  they 
couldn't  but  half  see  him  in  the  darkness  ; 
but  he's  an  escaped  convict,  I'll  make 
sure,  and  one  of  the  better  class  too.  Do 
as  ye'll  be  done  by,  was  my  mother's 
motto  ;  I'll  give  the  poor  wretch  a  chance. 
I  wonder  what  he  was  in  for  ? ' 

Meantime,  he  got  out  a  suit  of  well- 
worn  corduroys,  and  a  blue  shirt,  ragged 
but  dry,  and  once  more,  carrying  a  closed 
lantern,  wended  his  way  to  the  barn. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  wretched 
tramp  had   divested  himself  of  his  cling- 
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ing  wet   rags,  and  was   dry   and    comfort- 
able in  kindly  Ned  Blowers'  clothes. 

^  Boots ! '  laughed  the  bailiff,  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  handiwork,  '  I  forgot  all  about 
the  boots,  and  as  for  them  things  you've 
got  on  your  feet,  why  they  ain't  nothing 
at  all.  Take  'em  off  and  cover  yourself 
up  in  the  straw.  I'll  look  for  something 
for  you  agen  the  morning.' 

*  I  wonder  why  you  are  so  kind  and 
considerate  of  my  wants  ? '  asked  the 
tramp,  querying  instead  of  thanking. 

'  'Cos  you're  in  trouble,  and  I  had  a 
brother  once — dead  and  gone  a  long  while 
ago  now — who  was  in  trouble  like  you.' 

'  Then  you  know — how  on  earth  do  you 
know  ?     You  will  not  give  me  up  ? ' 

'  My  hand  on  it.  man — I'll  help  you 
through  ;  but  take  my  advice,  keep  out 
of  the  main  road  for  a  bit  till  your  hair 
has  growed,  and  try  and  speak  less  like 
a  gentleman.  I  suppose  you  was  in 
for  fraud  or  some  swell  vice — ' 

'  A  bubble  scheme,'  answered  the  other, 
'  into  which  my  partner  lured  me,  and  then 
let  me  in  for  the  biggest  share  of  blame.' 
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'  In  course,  the  old  story ;  but  never 
mind,  best  leave  particulars  out,  I  want 
to  know  nought.  Just  you  sleep  a  bit, 
and  I'll  start  you  fair  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  will  take  up  at  dawn.' 

So  saying,  Ned  Blowers  went  away 
carrying  his  lantern  with  him  ;  but  though 
a  kind-hearted  man  he  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  shrewdness,  and  he  therefore 
took  the  precaution  to  lock  his  new  ac- 
quaintance into  the  barn. 

'  Though  he  looked  like  a  fraudulent 
gentleman,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  still,  for 
all  that,  it  was  best  to  be  secure  against 
marauding.  There  is  no  saying,  he  might 
belong  to  a  gang.' 

The  night  passed  without  any  disturb- 
ing incident,  not  even  a  growl  from  Hussey, 
who  slept  in  her  master's  room,  interrupt- 
ing the  kindly  bailiff's  repose. 

As  he  had  predicted,  the  weather  took 
up  at  dawn  ;  and  when  he  went  down  to 
the  barn,  a  pair  of  well-worn  boots  under 
his  arm,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  provisions 
in  his  hands,  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens. 
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He  set  down  the  thincrs  with  which  he 
was  laden,  unlocked  the  door,  and  looked 
into  the  barn.  For  a  second  or  two  he 
almost  thouo^ht  that  the  man  he  had  shel- 
tered  was  dead,  so  profound  were  his 
slumbers.  Nor  did  Ned  Blowers'  arrival, 
and  the  entrance  of  light  and  air  from 
without,  arouse  him  in  the  very  least. 

Ned  Blowers  stood  contemplating  him 
with  much  apparent  interest  for  a  while, 
thinking  to  himself  as  he  did  so  that  if  he 
had  not  seen  his  face  before  he  had  seen 
some  one  uncommonly  like  him. 

Then,  with  an  effort  of  memory,  he  re- 
called who  it  was  that  this  poor  pariah 
resembled. 

'Why!  it's  they  Jocelyns,  as  my  father 
lived  with  for  years.  He's  as  like  as  two 
pins  to  what  the  youngest  son  was, — Mr 
Arthur  ;  but,  of  course,  that's  all  nonsense. 
Here,  rouse  up,  my  man  ;  it's  time  to  be 
afoot,  when  you've  a  distance  to  go.' 

The  wayfarer  started  up  in  a  sort  of 
terror ;  but  when  he  saw  Ned  Blowers,  it 
speedily  subsided. 

In  a  very  short   space  of  time  he  had 
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eaten  his  breakfast,  donned  his  comfort- 
able boots,  and  was  under  weigh,  looking, 
however,  about  as  unfit  for  a  long,  weary 
tramp  as  a  man  could  possibly  look. 

All  the  compassion  in  Ned  Blowers' 
nature  seemed  to  be  strangely  stirred  for 
this  man,  on  whom,  till  yesterday,  he  had 
never  set  eyes. 

'  I  don't  wish  to  ask  no  impertinent 
questions,'  he  said  ;  '  but  what's  your  land- 
mark } ' 

*  The  coast.  Once  I  can  gain  the  coast 
I  shall  surely  find  some  friendly  bark  that 
will  take  me  over  to  France.' 

*  To  France !  You're  as  likely  to  be 
nabbed  there  as  here.' 

*Very  likely.  I  am  in  danger  every- 
where ;  but  I  have  a  friend  there  who 
can  perhaps  help  me.' 

'  Gotten  any  money  in  your  pockets  ? ' 
For  answer,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
sad  smile. 

*  Well,  I  ain't  a  rich  man, — have  to  work 
for  my  living,  and  pretty  hard  too,  but 
here's  a  yellow  boy.  You  take  him,  and 
if  ever  you're  in  better  circumstances,  and 
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can    spare    it,    you    send   it   back   to    Ned 
Blowers  at  Dalestoke  Farm.' 

'Ned  Blowers!  Are  you  the  son  of 
old  Dan  Blowers,  who  lived  for  years  at 
Garrow  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;   I  am  that  same.' 

*  Strange,  strange  that  we  should  meet, 
and  that  you  should  befriend  me.' 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  Ned  Blowers 
was  determined  not  to  ask  questions. 

Meantime  the  would-be  tramp  put  the 
sovereign  in  his  pocket,  and  held  out  a 
hand  to  Blowers. 

'Believe  me,'  he  said,  *if  I  live,  this 
gift  of  to-day  shall  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest ;  if  I  die,  you  will  still  be  no  loser.' 

'  All  right,  my  man,  all  right,  but  it's 
time  you  were  off;  the  village  will  soon 
be  astir,  and  it's  best  you  should  not  be 
seen.' 

They  wrung  each  other's  hands  as 
though  they  had  been  old  friends,  and 
so  indeed  they  were.  The  departing 
stranger  went  down  a  hill  at  the  back 
of  the  farm  to  a  little  wood,  from  whence 
he  could  join    the    highroad  at  a   distant 
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point,  and  Ned  Blowers  stood  gazing 
after  him. 

'  If  he  ain't  Mr  Arthur,  well,  my  name 
ain't  Blowers.  It  must  have  been  an 
instinct  as  made  me  take  up  wi'  him  ;  but, 
my  Lord  !  to  think  as  he  should  be  in 
a  strait  like  that !  Somehow,  though, 
it's  rather  mixed  up,  for  folks  said  surely 
as  Arthur  Jocelyn  was  dead.  Well,  best 
perhaps  as  he  should  be,  and,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  so  he  is,  and  buried  too  ; 
for  I'll  never  put  a  name  to  that  poor 
fellow,  as  will  tramp  hisself  into  his  grave, 
with  no  mistake  about  it,  afore  many 
months  is  over.' 

So  saying,  Ned  Blowers  went  up  to 
his  cottage,  carrying  with  him  the  bundle 
of  old  rags  the  escaped  convict  had  dis- 
carded, and  such  other  evidences  of  his 
having  been  there  as  remained  in  the  barn. 
The  workpeople  soon  arrived,  and  his 
rounds  had  to  be  accomplished.  He  was 
sitting  down  at  last  eating  his  breakfast 
and  thinking  over  the  strange  events  of 
the  last  twelve  hours,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door. 
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Raising  his  head  he  could  from  his  seat 
at  the  table  see  that  the  visitor  was  a 
policeman. 

'  So,  so,  they're  on  the  track  ;  well,  he's 
got  three  hours'  start ;  'tain't  much  ;  let's 
see  if  we  can't  give  him  a  bit  more.' 
Then  he  shouted,  without  moving, — '  Come 
in ;  the  door's  open,  and  you're  wel- 
come.' 

The  constable,  who  was  well  known 
to  Ned  Blowers,  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
speedily  stated  his  case,  which  was  that 
a  telegram  had  arrived  desiring  him  to 
arrest  Arthur  Braithwaite,  a  convict 
escaped  from   Portland. 

'  Well,'  said  Ned  Blowers,  *  and  what 
have  I  to  do  Arthur  Braithwaite  ? ' 

*  From  information  received  from  the 
"  Three  Jolly  Beggars,"  he  slept  in  one 
of  your  barns  last  night.' 

'  Right  you  are ;  a  miserable,  washed- 
out  tramp  slept  there,  but  whether  he's 
Arthur  Braithwaite  or  any  other  Arthur 
I  don't  know.' 

'  Is  he  there  now  ?' 
J  Went  hours    ago,   afore    it    was    light. 
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I  stirred  him  out  as  soon  as  I  was  up, 
and  was  a'most  sorry  I  had  given  shelter 
to  such  vermin  ;  but  then  I  suppose  the 
Hquor  was  in  me  last  night.' 

'  A  pity  you  did  not  keep  him.  Have 
you  any  idea  which  way  he  went  ? ' 

*  I  ain't  very  sure,  but  northwards  I 
believe ;  he  took  the  road  straight  up  the 
hill  'tother  side  of  the  village.  If  you 
want  my  opinion,  he's  making  for  Birming- 
ham ;  so  he's  a  convict,  is  he  ?  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  do  a  turn  at  factory 
work.' 

*  You  think  then  it  would  be  wise  to 
put  the  police  at  Birmingham  on  the 
alert  .^ ' 

*  According  to  my  light,  the  very  thing  ; 
an  escaped  convict  was  he  ?  Well,  he 
shouldn't  have  polluted  that  there  clean 
straw  if  I'd  a  known  ;  why  it  ain't  even  fit 
for  pigs  now.' 

The  policeman  fully  agreed  with  him, 
and  after  a  little  further  conversation  they 
parted. 

As  soon  as  Ned  Blowers  was  alone  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  by 
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a  hearty  chuckle,  which  speedily  gave 
place  to  a  sadder  expression  as  he  con- 
templated the  terrible  picture  of  the  fall  of 
good,  worthy  General  Jocelyn's  youngest 
son,  whom  he  remembered  well  as  a  boy, 
and  who  he  could  now  no  longer  doubt 
was  being  looked  for  by  the  police  under 
the  alias  of  Arthur  Braithwaite. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


IN    THE    AVENUE    MONTAIGNE. 


H^^AUL  CAZALET  is  by  nature  a 
MmJJJJ  worker  and  not  a  fainda^it,  yet 
since  he  has  married  Marian 
WalHs,  and  been  installed  in 
the  perfectly-appointed  atdlitr  prepared 
for  him  in  the  little  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
Montaigne,  his  right  hand  seems  to  have 
lost  its  cunning,  his  genius  to  have 
deserted  him. 

For  hours  each  day  he  devotes  him- 
self to  his  work.  Art  is  the  only  living 
thing  left  him  to  love,  for  Le  Vieiix  is 
dead,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  so  is 
Nelly  Jocelyn ;  but  he  can  never  reach 
the  standard  he  himself  has  set  up. 
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True,  Paul  Cazalet's  standard  is  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  men's  power  of 
attainment ;  and  he  could  not  paint  a 
picture  with  a  touch  of  mediocrity  about 
it  if  he  tried  ;  still,  the  critics  said  he 
had  passed  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
that  it  was  a  pity  this  grand  marriage  of 
his  was  casting  clouds  on  the  very  meridian 
of  his  glory. 

Thus  the  outside  world,  wath  its  usual 
aptitude  for  ascribing  wrong  reasons  for 
that  which  it  sees,  naturally  set  down  the 
want  of  life  every  one  fancied  was  ap- 
parent in  Paul  Cazalet's  later  pictures  to 
the  state  of  well-being  and  the  general 
luxury  of  entourage  in  which  his  marriage 
with  this  wealthy  Australian  had  placed 
him. 

Little  did  they  know  of  Cazalet,  or 
they  would  have  been  aware  that  from 
his  former  achievements  in  painting  and 
his  frugal  habits,  his  income  quite  equalled 
that  allowed  by  old  Wallis  to  his  daughter 
Marian  ;  and  that  if  Paul  Cazalet  had 
felt  that  he  was  in  any  way  dependent 
on    his    wife's    money,     he    would     have 
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worked  night  and  day  to  free  himself, 
since  he  considered  that  to  give  and 
not  to  take  should  always  be  a  man's 
motto. 

Still,  that  there  was  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds  darkeninor  the  bnVhtness  of  the 
great  painter's  life,  no  one  could  gainsay. 

Intimates  in  his  family  circle  might 
have  told  from  which  quarter  they  arose, 
but  of  intimates  Paul  Cazalet  had  ever 
had  very  few,  and  of  late  his  doors  had 
been  closed  even  to  those  few. 

That  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
hotel  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne  from 
beinor  the  rendezvous  of  more  or  less 
chatterboxes  of  every  shade  and  colour. 
Marian  loved  society  —  to  display  her 
beautifully-furnished  house,  her  toilette, 
her  newly-acquired  position,  to  a  little 
court  of  admiring  friends,  was  the  great 
object  of  her  existence. 

How  gladly,  too,  w^ould  she  have 
paraded  her  husband  and  his  pictures 
to  their  view,  but  that  she  had  been 
ordered  to  keep  the  studio  sacred  from 
the    public    gaze,    and   that    as    the   order 
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was,  moreover,  enforced  by  the  key 
being  turned  in  the  lock,  she  could  not 
well  disobey  it.  In  the  solitude  of  his 
studio,  away  from  the  ceaseless  rattling 
and  empty  turmoil  that  was  for  ever 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  Paul 
Cazalet  spent  the  only  endurable  hours 
of  his  life.  Happy  they  could  not 
be  called,  since  they  were  filled  with 
repinings  and  regrets  ;  for  his  marriage 
had  been  a  thorough  failure,  and  though 
he  confided  his  griefs  to  no  one,  he  was 
the  most  utterly  miserable  man  in  Paris. 

The  victim  of  false  sentiment !  Now 
that  it  was  too  late,  as  he  looked  back 
on  the  past  he  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
how  truly  this  was  the  case  ;  and  to  tell 
himself  that  if  his  life  could  date  back 
once  more  from  its  beeinninor  from  what 
very  different  premises  he  would  act ! 
But  there  was  nothing  now  left  to  be 
done  except  to  make  the  best  husband 
he  could  to  the  girl  who,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered too  late,  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  inner  life,  but  only  cared  for  him 
because    he    had    a    name    in     the    world. 
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which  she  could  now  air  and  flaunt  about 
as  her  own. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  the  six  months' 
old  Madame  Cazalet  realise  the  deep 
meaning,  the  pride,  the  glory  of  being 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest  living 
painters  ;  to  her  the  artistic  gems  he 
had  produced  were  as  meaningless  as 
the  tinsel  and  gewgaws  with  which  she 
loved  to  decorate  her  attire,  and  the 
vain  frivolous  words  in  which  she  chat- 
tered away  the  heyday  of  her  youth 
with  foolish  companions  as  empty-headed 
as  herself. 

Why  they  could  not  all  form  a  merry 
party  round  Cazalet's  easel,  she  could 
not  understand  ;  only  he  was  so  dis- 
agreeable, and  bolted  the  door,  saying 
that  if  she  and  her  friends  invaded  his 
premises,  he  would  betake  himself  and 
his  canvases  back  to  the  old  atdlier  in 
the  Rue  Mienon. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  or  pre- 
sentiment Paul  Cazalet  would  not  give  up 
his  apartment  in  the  Rue  Mignon,  although 
Le  Vieux  had  died  there  some  months  ago. 
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Justine  could  stay  on  for  the  present; 
there  was  time  enough  to  give  the  place 
up  when  the  lease  was  out,  he  said, 
when  asked  why  he  retained  his  old 
house. 

More  frequently,  too,  did  he  go  there 
than  his  wife  had  any  idea  of.  When 
she  thought  he  was  at  his  club,  or  amusing 
himself  with  some  of  the  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances she  was  perpetually  striving 
to  thrust  on  him,  he  was  wandering  about 
the  haunts  where  he  had  passed  many 
happy  hours,  or  sitting  on  a  wooden 
stool  in  Justine's  kitchen,  talking  to  the 
devoted  old  woman  about  Lili  or  Le 
Vieux. 

Justine  knew  better  than  any  one  that 
Paul  Cazalet  was  not  happy,  but  was 
wearing  his  life  away  in  the  tinselled 
existence  that  surrounded  him  ;  but  the 
charm  of  their  familiar  intercourse  lay 
in  the  fact  that,  wise  woman  as  she 
was,  she  never  alluded  to  the  subject. 

Nor  during  any  of  their  numerous 
conversations  was  Nelly  Jocelyn's  name 
ever  mentioned,  though  Justine  had  often 
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regretted  of  late  that  Nelly  was  not 
mistress  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne  in- 
stead of  Marian. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  hours  that 
Paul  was  not  closeted  over  his  work,  or 
chatting  with  old  Justine,  which  was  ot 
course  more  rare,  he  shook  off  as  much 
as  possible  the  feeling  of  oppression 
which  never  wholly  deserted  him  now, 
and  strove  to  join  co7i  a77iore  in  Madame 
Cazalet's  frivolities  and  pleasures.  That 
a  husband  and  wife  should  each  go 
their  own  way,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  Paul  was  far  too  right  -  minded  a 
man  to  endorse. 

'  He  had  married  this  young  girl,  and 
must  not  neglect  her,'  he  said  frequently 
to  himself ;  '  or  if  mischief  w^ere  the  result 
of  his  neglect,  he  would  only  have  him- 
self to  blame.' 

Into  a  perfect  whirlpool  of  pleasure 
did  Paul  then  at  times  find  himself 
plunged.  Theatres,  cirques,  concerts, 
balls,  iMarian  was  never  tired  of  going 
the  round  ;  and  whether  in  deference  to 
Paul's    dislike   to   living  in   public,   or  be- 
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cause  his  society  was  more  or  less  of  a 
restraint  on  her  frivolity,  she  very  fre- 
quently begged  him  to  stay  at  home 
and  go  to  bed,  since  he  looked  so 
weary. 

But  no !  Paul  adhered  manfully  to 
the  task  he  had  set  himself ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing for  Le  Vieux  was  by  no  means 
ended  either  in  heart  or  garb,  he  showed 
himself  regularly  by  his  wife's  side,  and 
strove  as  much  as  possible  to  appear  as 
though  he  enjoyed  the  new  vista  that 
was  opened  out  before  him. 

Madame  de  Brissac  invariably  shook 
her  head  when  she  saw  Paul  approaching 
at  some  gdiy  fele. 

She,  for  one,  did  not  believe  in  the 
happiness  he  derived  from  the  present 
state  of  affairs  ;  and  she  reproached  her- 
self exceedingly  that  she  had  listened  in 
the  first  place  to  the  Vicomte  de  Gour- 
lay's  request  that  she  would  call  on  the 
Wallises,  and  had  thus  unwillingly  been 
the  means  of  bringing  Marian  Wallis  into 
her  coterie. 
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While  as  for  Blanche  d'AlbIn,  who  had 
always  been  devoted  to  Nelly  Jocelyn 
from  the  first  moment  she  saw  her,  she 
positively  hated  Madame  Cazalet,  and 
though  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  had 
taken  place  between  Nelly  and  Paul,  still 
she  ascribed  entirely  to  this  '  dashing, 
impertinent  little  wife  of  his'  Nelly's 
disappearance  from  her  old  place  among 
them. 

Another  reason  that  made  these  two 
women  more  inclined  to  be  severe  on 
Madame  Cazalet  was  that  the  flirtation 
with  Vicomte  de  Gourlay,  which  had  been 
in  full  swinof  at  the  time  of  her  introduc- 
tion  into  Paris  society,  had  been  resumed 
of  late,  and  that  in  their  opinion  a 
butterfly  like  De  Gourlay  would  have 
been  a  far  fitter  mate  for  this  vulgar,  ill- 
regulated  woman  than  the  man  who, 
though  born  of  the  people,  was  a  price- 
less gem  as  compared  with  the  little 
vicomte. 

Why  she  had  not  married  him,  and  thus 
rehabilitated  his  fortune  and  increased  his 
follies,    they    could    not,    either   of    them, 
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divine;  and  Blanche  d'Albin,  when  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  Madame  de 
Brissac,  was  more  severe  than  even  the 
elder  lady,  because  De  Gourlay  being  her 
cousin,  she  felt  that  she  had  a  certain 
amount  of  right  to  speak. 

'  Ah,  if  we  could  only  do  something  to 
save  Cazalet  from  pain,  but,  alas !  I  fear  it 
is  impossible,'  was  Madame  de  Brissac's 
invariable  cry  whenever  this  subject  was 
broached. 

'  Poison  his  wife  and  render  him  a  free 
man  once  more,'  the  bolder  -  speaking 
Blanche  d'Albin  would  rejoin.  *  Not  im- 
possible, perhaps,  that  she  will  elope  with 
De  Gourlay.  Dieu  I  I  should  never  be 
surprised.' 

'  Hush,  Blanche,  for  mercy's  sake,  hush. 
Such  a  scandal  would  be  the  death  of  poor 
Paul.  Besides,  you  know  a  miniature 
Cazalet  will  ere  long  be  born  :  that  must 
put  a  stop  to  her  follies  for  a  while ;  and, 
who  knows,  new  and  fresher  feelings  may 
be  thus  awakened  in  her  heart,  and  a  new 
epoch  of  happiness  begin  for  Paul.' 

*  You   give    Madame   Cazalet  far  more 
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credit  for  goodness  than  I  do ! '  cried 
Blanche  ;  '  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to 
witness  her  folHes,  and  see  Paul  fretting 
his  heart  out  for  poor  Nelly.' 

'  It  is  scarcely  kind  to  Paul  to  mention 
Nelly's  name  with  his  now.  They  are 
both — for  some  mysterious  reason  we  do 
not  understand — playing  the  grand  role  of 
martyrs  ;  do  not  let  any  idle  words  of  ours 
interfere  with  the  sacrifice,  though  we  do 
not  know  what  has  occasioned  it.' 

'  It  is  all  some  silly,  sentimental  misun- 
derstanding, I  feel  sure.  Paul  was  free 
and  Nelly  was  free,  why  could  they  not 
marry  ?  Oh,  Madame  de  Brissac,  it 
makes  me  quite  angry  when  I  think 
about  it.' 

*  All  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Blanche,  is  that 
you  will  conceal  your  feelings  from  Paul. 
I  would  not  for  worlds  that  he  should 
imagine  we  thought  he  was  otherwise 
than  quite  happy  with  Madame  Marian, 
who  has  at  least  brought  him  riches.' 

'  Bah,  for  her  riches !  She  spends  more 
in  follies  than  she  receives  in  rentes,  or  I 
am   much   mistaken.     The  scales  will  fall 
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from  Paul's  eyes  soon — that  is,  if  he  be- 
lieves in  her,  which  I  doubt.' 

Madame  d'Albin  was  right ;  the  scales 
did  fall  from  Paul's  eyes  sooner  even  than 
she  expected  ;  not  that  he  had  any  im- 
plicit belief  in  Marian.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  did  that  she  was  vain,  and 
frivolous,  and  shallow  ;  but  that  she  really 
loved  him — as  far,  that  is,  as  a  woman  of 
her  mean  calibre  was  capable  of  affection — 
he  never  for  a  single  moment  doubted. 
But  his  faith  in  many  things,  both  human 
and  divine,  had  been  considerably  shaken 
of  late. 

On  the  very  evening  after  the  conver- 
sation between  Madame  de  Brissac  and 
Madame  d'Albin,  it  was  to  have  another 
shake,  even  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree 
on  which  blossomed  the  few  buds  of  hope 
that  were  left  to  him. 

There  was  to  be  a  reception  at  Madame 
d'Erville's,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  public 
functionaries.  All  Paris  was  invited,  and 
it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  very 
crowded. 

As    Marian   had  been   somewhat  ailing 
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of  late,  and  looked  thin  and  jaded,  Paul 
remarked  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be 
far  wiser  if  they  were  to  stay  at  home. 

The  bare  suggestion  called  forth  such 
a  storm  of  reproach,  that  he  was  sorry 
he  had  alluded  to  it. 

She  had  had  a  new  dress  for  this 
especial  occasion ;  all  Paris  would  be 
there ;  she  had  seen  so  little  of  life ; 
Paul  always  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to 
her  enjoyment  and  keep  her  at  home 
by  the  fireside,  as  if  she  were  a  real 
Englishwoman.  For  her  part,  she  hated 
English  ways ;  and,  since  they  were  in 
France,  why  could  they  not  go  out 
and  enjoy  themselves  as  French  people 
did? 

This  and  much  more  came  down  on 
Paul's  innocent  head  in  a  perfect  torrent, 
making  him  almost  gasp  for  breath  ;  and 
while  he  stood  looking  at  her  with  sor- 
rowful eyes,  he  found  not  a  word  with 
which  to  contradict  her. 

Any  one  who  had  witnessed  the  scene 
of  Paul  calmly  enduring  his  wife's  un- 
deserved reproaches,  might  have  set  him 
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down  as  a  coward  ;  whereas  he  was 
only  a  wise  man  patiently  waiting  on  a 
safe  spot  till  the  torrent  should  have 
swept  by,  and  it  was  safe  to  move  and 
breathe  once  more. 

Marian,  of  course,  had  her  way,  and 
they  went  to  the  reception  at  Madame 
d'Erville's.  She  made  a  stout  little  effort 
to  induce  Paul  to  stay  at  home  if  he 
disliked  going  out  so  much,  but  on  this 
point  he  was  quite  decided. 

If  Marian  would  go  out  he  would 
accompany  her :  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
so,  and  he  would  do  his  duty. 

The  first  person  they  met  on  entering 
the  brilliantly-lighted  reception  room  was 
Madame  d'Albin.  She  gave  Marian,  as 
she  always  did,  a  cold  toss  of  her  head, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  bow,  and 
putting  her  hand  into  Paul's,  pressed  it 
warmly. 

Marian,  on  whom  Madame  d'Albin's 
airs,  as  she  called  them,  had  but  little 
effect,  saw  one  of  her  intimates  a  little 
farther  on,  and  walked  off  to  join  her,  thus 
leavinor  Paul  and  Blanche  d'Albin  too^ether. 
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Madame  d'Albin  at  once  took  advantage 
of  the  momentary  tete-a-tete,  and  whispered 
to  Paul, — 

*  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mrs  Jocelyn 
this  morning.' 

*  Ah  ! '  he  said,  the  colour  completely 
forsaking  his  face  at  the  sudden  news. 
'  I  hope  she  is  well.' 

*  She  says  nothing  about  her  health, 
but  she  scarcely  writes  in  good  spirits, 
at  least,  I  think  not.  I  will  send  you 
her  letter  to  read  if  you  like.' 

*  No,  no,'  he  answered  rapidly,  and 
without  giving  his  words  sufficient  con- 
sideration. '  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Mrs 
Jocelyn's  letter — it  would  not  be  right.' 

Blanche  d'Albin  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  thought  she  could  read  volumes  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Looking  very  confidential  she  asked, — 
'  Why  did  Nelly  Jocelyn  go  and  fix 
herself  in  Auvergne,  M.  Cazalet,  do  you 
know  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea,'  he  re- 
plied, and  truthfully. 

Not    for    a    single    moment    did     Paul 
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Cazalet  imagine  that  he  personally  had 
anything  to  do  with  Nelly's  exile  from 
Paris. 

But,  of  course,  Madame  d'Albin  did 
not  wholly  believe  him,  and  merely  gave 
him  credit  for  being  an  honourable  man, 
who  had  no  intention  whatever  of  telling 
a  woman's  secret. 

Nor  would  he,  even  had  he  known  it ; 
but  Nelly  Jocelyn's  secret  was  as  much 
of  a  mystery  to  Paul  Cazalet  as  it  was 
to  all  the  rest  of  her  acquaintances  ; 
though,  even  as  they  did,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  secret. 

Nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  Paul, 
Madame  d'Albin  decided  with  some  irrita- 
tion, so,  without  attempting  any  further 
conversation  with  him,  she  passed  on, 
leaving  him  in  a  very  serious  mood,  as, 
his  thoughts  far  away,  even  with  Mrs 
Jocelyn  in  her  self-  imposed  exile,  he 
surveyed,  but  saw  not  the  crowd  of  gay 
pleasure-seekers  with  which  the  room  was 
crowded. 

As  for  his  wife,  for  the  time  at  all 
events  he  had  forgotten  her,  as  completely, 
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forsooth,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  she  had 
forgotten  him. 

She  had  come  out  to  amuse  herself, 
not  to  fuss  about  after  Paul,  of  whom 
she  saw  quite  as  much  as  she  wanted  at 
home,  so  she  thought,  and  would  have 
told  any  one  who  had  asked  her  ques- 
tions about  her  husband. 

*  In  a  brown  study,  Cazalet  ?  Are  you 
composing  a  picture,  man,  or  inventing 
a  new  colour,  that  you  look  so  rapt  ? ' 

Cazalet,  awakened  by  these  words, 
shook  off  his  dream  with  an  effort,  and 
saw  one  of  his  brother  painters,  a  man 
with  a  reputation  well-nigh  as  extensive 
as  his  own. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  I  was  thinking,'  he  said 
vaguely. 

*  Thinking,  ay,'  rejoined  the  other  ;  '  this 
sort  of  fashionable  Pandemonium  is  neither 
to  my  taste  nor  yours,  I  fancy.  I  have 
shown  myself,  and  I  am  off — better  come 
with  me.' 

Paul  shook  his  head. 
'  I   cannot,'   he  said ;    '  I    must   wait   for 
Madame  Cazalet.' 
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*  Exactly.  If  men  will  marry  young 
wives,  that  is  the  price  they  have  to  pay. 
My  poor  Paul,  I  pity  you  ;  better  have 
remained  a  bachelor  like  me.  Then  you 
really  will  not  come  ?  ' 

Once  more  Paul  refused,  and  then  his 
acquaintance  having  departed,  he  set  off 
to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  rooms, 
and  see  if  he  could  find  Marian,  and  dis- 
cover how  long  she  meant  to  stay. 

Not  a  single  trace  of  her,  however,  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  and  he  was  almost 
beginning  to  think  that  he  was  wandering 
about  for  nothing, — that,  not  feeling  well, 
perhaps,  she  had  gone  home  without  him. 

Presently  some  one  drew  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  rash  indi- 
viduals, though  the  night  was  rather  chilly, 
had  gone  out  into  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  Madame  d'Erville's  hotel,  which  had 
been  illuminated  for  the  occasion. 

Of  course  Marian  was  there,  Paul 
thought — she  always  did  the  most  un- 
conventional and  foolish  things.  Should 
he  go  and  seek  her,  or  remain  quietly  at 
the  door  awaiting  her  return  ? 
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He  decided  for  the  former. 

Where  the  lamps  were  brightest,  the 
knot  of  foolhardy  loiterers  the  most  num- 
erous, there  was  no  Marian,  and  Paul 
Cazalet,  who  felt  chilly,  was  about  to 
return  to  the  house,  when  his  evil  genius 
suggested  to  him  that  he  would  saunter 
through  the  dark  and  lonely  alleys  of  the 
garden. 

He  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before 
he  fancied  he  heard  voices,  and  paused 
a  moment  to  listen. 

Ay,  truly,  and  his  wife's  voice,  there 
was  no  mistaking  It. 

Who  was  her  companion  ? 

Paul  Cazalet  would  not  have  been 
human  If  he  had  not  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  ascertain. 

'  Why  did  I  marry  Paul  .^ '  Marian  is 
saying,  in  her  fluent  bad  French ;  '  for 
no  reason  whatever  but  to  revenge  my- 
self on  you.' 

The  words  came  clearly  and  incisively  ; 
Paul  could  not  fail  to  hear  each  syllable. 

He  made  a  start  as  though  at  once  to 
enter  the  arbour  from  whence  they  pro- 
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ceeded,    but    the    man's    answer    arrested 
him. 

De  Gourlay  was  the  speaker. 

*  Cherie,  if  I  had  only  known  you  loved 
me  ;  but  I  always  thoucrht  you  loved  that 
hateful  Paul.  He  had  already  won  the 
love  of  Madame  Jocelyn — that  he  should 
supplant  me  with  you,  too,  was  almost 
more  than  I  could  bear.' 

*  Poor  dear  papillon  !  But  now  you 
do  believe  that  I  really  love  you.' 

Paul  Cazalet  clenched  his  fists,  and 
stood  for  a  second  or  two  hesitating  in 
the  darkness.  To  make  an  immediate 
descent  on  this  unworthy  couple  was  his 
first  idea  ;  but,  no,  he  could  not  create 
a  scandal  in  Madame  d'Erville's  house. 

He  would  have  patience,  and  bide  his 
time.  So  he  retraced  his  steps,  with  a 
dignity  which  made  the  sorrow  and  anger 
expressed  on  his  face  only  the  more  im- 
posing, and  waited  at  the  door  till  Marian, 
her  tite-a4ete  over,  should  choose  to 
return  to  the  house. 

*  Rien  n  arrive  que  liinprdvu^  is,  how- 
ever, a  well-established  saying. 
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He  waited  and  waited,  but  Marian  and 
the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay  did  not  come ; 
and  at  last  some  one  told  him  that 
Madame  Cazalet  was  in  the  front  hall, 
that  she  seemed  very  soitffrante,  and  w^as 
asking  for  him  to  take  her  home. 

Evidently  there  was  another  entrance 
from  the  garden  that  Paul  knew  nothing 
of,  for  w^hen  he  arrived  in  the  hall,  he 
saw  Marian  cloaked  and  seated  in  a 
\2iX<g^  fauteiiil. 

Black  rings  were  round  her  eyes,  her 
face  was  white  as  ashes,  she  was  shivering 
from  head  to  foot. 

This  was  no  time  for  reproaches.  A 
carriage,  and  to  get  her  home  at  once  was 
all  he  thought  of. 

To  the  future  he  must  confide  the 
reckoning  he  had  to  settle  with  his  flighty 
wife. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


A     LITTLE     DAUGHTER. 


DOCTOR  who  was  at  Madame 
d'Erville's  soiree,  was  standing 
beside  Madame  Cazalet  when 
Paul  arrived  in  the  hall.  He 
accompanied  them  home  to  the  Avenue 
Montaigne,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  was  in  attendance  on  the 
reckless  young  woman,  who  was  in  a 
high  state  of  fever  and  delirium. 

She  had  gone  out  ailing,  and  not  fit 
to  endure  the  heat  and  the  crowd,  as 
Paul  had  ventured  to  suggest  to  her ; 
and  sitting  in  the  garden  for  a  long 
spell  in  the  chill  and  damp  air,  not  yet 
heated  by  the  summer's  sun,  had  brought 
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on  such  a  violent  amount  of  illness, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  her  life 
might  not  be  in  jeopardy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  felt 
that  the  explanation  he  intended  to  have 
had  with  Marian  ere  he  slept  must  be 
deferred. 

For  the  time  he  must  try,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  forget  the  conversation 
he  had  overheard  in  the  garden,  and 
tend  and  be  eood  to  the  woman  he 
had  just  learnt  had  no  love  for  him, 
but  whose  affections — shallow,  doubtless, 
though  they  were — were,  for  the  time  at 
all  events,  lavished  on  the  foolish  little 
vicomte,  who  was  more  or  less  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  coterie  in  which 
he  moved.  It  was  a  very  galling  and 
unendurable  position  this  in  which  Paul 
found  himself — a  deceived  and  injured 
husband,  compelled  to  keep  silence  over 
his  wrongs ;  still  it  was  only  another 
thorn  added  to  the  martyr's  crown  he 
seemed  destined  to  wear  as  gracefully 
as  he  could.  He  must  bow  his  head 
under    the    constant    laceration,    and    do 
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the  work  set  before  him  as  bravely  as 
was  in  his  power.  Yet  the  agony  he 
suffered  when,  during  the  watches  of 
the  night,  he  lingered  every  now  and 
again  by  Marian's  bed,  no  tongue  can 
tell. 

Blanche  d'Albin's  rash  words  had 
awakened  slumberinof  memories  in  his 
heart,  memories  which  he  hoped  had 
been  stifled  for  ever,  and  they  rose  up 
before  him,  taking  very  tangibly  a 
beloved  form,  as  ever  and  again  De 
Gourlay's  name  passed  Marian's  lips  in 
her  incoherent  mutterings. 

So  several  nights  passed,  so  several 
mornings  dawned ;  for  Marian's  state 
did  not  improve,  and  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  ever  rally. 

A  nurse  had  been  sent  for,  more 
doctors  had  been  called  in,  and  the 
once  gay  little  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
Montaigne  had  assumed  the  saddest  and 
most  mournful  of  aspects.  For  hours 
Paul  would  remain  in  his  studio,  gazing 
on  a  canvas,  but  unable  to  paint  a 
stroke,   a  dark  mood    upon    him  prevent- 
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ing  him  from  going  near  the  woman 
whose  own  lips  had  testified  to  her 
deception  ;  then  kindlier,  more  generous 
feelino^s  would  arise,  and  he  would  o^o 
into  the  sick-room  where  she  lay  tossing 
fitfully  and  recognising;  no  one,  till  at 
last  among  her  moanings  and  mutterings 
he  would  hear  a  name  that  jarred  upon 
his  nerves,  and  set  the  hot  blood  cours- 
ing through  his  frame.  Then  he  would 
stroll  away  and  leave  her  once  more  to 
the  care  of  nurses  and  paid  attendants, 
for  Madame  Cazalet  had  no  relations  in 
Paris.  As  soon  as  Mrs  Wallis  had  mar- 
ried her  daughter,  she  had  gone  off  to 
Australia  to  join  her  husband. 

At  last,  after  this  trying  state  of  affairs 
had  gone  on  for  several  days,  Marian 
got  a  little  better,  and,  though  very 
weak,  was  calm  and  tranquil.  There 
was  no  more  raving  about  De  Gourlay 
and  her  lost  happiness  ;  and  Paul  Cazalet, 
who  dared  for  the  present  say  nothing 
of  the  subject  which  was  nearest  his 
heart,  for  fear  of  producing  a  relapse, 
kept    as     much    as    possible    out    of    her 
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room  ;  on  the  plea  that  she  was  to  be 
kept  very  quiet  this  was  not  difficult 
to  effect  without  creating  unpleasant 
observation. 

From  the  first  moment  he  had  been 
introduced  to  her,  Madame  de  Brissac 
had  been  Paul's  friend  ;  she  was  so  now 
most  devotedly.  She  came  every  day, 
sometimes  twice,  to  see  how  Marian  was, 
and  that  the  nursing  and  arrangements 
were  perfectly  conducted,  so  as  to  be 
no  trouble  to  Paul ;  and  at  last  one 
morning  she  came  into  his  studio,  where 
he  was,  as  usual,  sitting  staring  at  a 
canvas,  and  gently  told  him  the  news 
which  would  have  made  most  men's  hearts 
bound  with  rapture. 

'A  little  daughter  had  been  born  to 
him,  and  both  she  and  Marian  were  pro- 
gressing favourably ! ' 

The  tears  welled  into  Paul's  eyes  as 
he  heard  these  tidings,  and  the  little 
colour  his  cheeks  had  worn  of  late  for- 
sook them. 

*  A  little  daughter ! '  he  repeated  ;  *  and 
she  is  /^^r child.    Oh!  Madame  de  Brissac!' 
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and  the  strong  man  hid  away  his  face,  for 
he  could  not  suppress  his  sobs. 

It  was  the  first  time  Paul  had  made 
any  allusion  to  his  unhappy  marriage  to 
his  old  friend  ;  but  she  had  been  reading 
very  clearly  between  the  lines  of  late, 
and  she  knew  almost  as  much  as  Paul 
could  tell  her. 

She  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  and 
bade  him  '  take  heart,  the  event  which 
had  just  taken  place  must  awaken  new 
feelings  in  Marian's  breast,  and  for  her 
child's  sake  she  would  give  up  the  gay 
follies  in  which  she  had  hitherto  indulged, 
and  very  likely  become  a  thoroughly 
practical,  stay-at-home  mother.' 

Paul  shook  his  head.  He  knew  too 
much  to  believe  it  possible  that  such  a 
change  could  be  effected  all  at  once. 
For  Marian  to  give  up  follies  and  be- 
come a  worthy  wife  and  mother  must, 
he  felt  certain,  be  the  result  of  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  Perhaps  Madame  de  Brissac 
was  really  of  the  same  opinion  ;  still,  she 
was  not  altogether  striving  to  deceive  Paul, 
but  was  rather  herself  hoping  against  hope. 
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'  Will  you  not  come  to  see  your  daugh- 
ter ? '  she  asked,  after  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  first  shock  of  his  emotion  was 
over. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence, 
and  followed  her  into  the  room,  where 
a  tiny  bundle  of  lace  and  soft  muslin  was 
lying  on  the  nurse's  lap. 

He  took  the  infant  up  very  tenderly 
and  gently  in  his  arms,  and  gazing  at 
her  fixedly  for  a  few  seconds,  kissed  her, 
and  gazed  again. 

Those  around  thought  he  was  seeking 
for  a  likeness,  but,  in  truth,  he  was  men- 
tally promising  to  himself  and  the  child 
that  whatever  difficulties  or  separation 
might  come  between  himself  and  Marian, 
that  delicate  little  being  should  never 
suffer,  nor  know  what  it  was  to  want  a 
father's  love. 

He  returned  the  child  to  the  nurse 
and  bade  her  to  be  very  kind  and 
good  to  the  tiny  little  creature,  and  that 
he  would  know  how  to  reward  her 
handsomely. 

The    nurse,    who    was    accustomed    to 
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much  more  effusion  and  warmth  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  thought  that  '  ce  monsieur' 
looked  far  more  as  if  he  were  pre- 
siding at  a  funeral  than  at  the  birth 
of  his  first-born ;  but  she  set  it  down 
in  her  mind  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
half  an  Englishman  ;  and  then  she 
began  to  croon  and  warble  over  the 
child. 

Paul  meanwhile  followed  Madame  de 
Brissac,  who  led  him  to  Marian.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  had  heard  the 
conversation  in  the  garden,  he  leant  over 
her  and  kissed  her  brow,  murmuring,  as 
he  did  so,  some  kindly  words,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  arrival  of 
their  little  daughter  would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  epoch  of  happiness 
for  them  both,  and  that  the  union  between 
them,  which  they  had  promised  to  main- 
tain for  aye,  might  be  strengthened. 

He  would  give  Marian  the  chance  of 
becoming  the  good  wife  and  mother  of 
which  Madame  de  Brissac  had  talked ; 
perhaps  while  she  lay  there  quietly  dawd- 
ling  back    to    convalescence,    she    might 
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think   of  those   few   words,   and   let  them 
take  root  in  her  heart. 

For  the  present,  all  they  seemed  to  do 
was  to  astonish  her.  She  opened  her 
eyes  very  wide  and  stared  at  Paul. 

'  You  always  take  everything  so  seri- 
ously,' she  said  ;  '  what  on  earth  has  that 
little  baby  to  do  with  epochs  and  unions  ? ' 

Of  course  he  did  not  answer  her ;  it 
would  have  been  unwise  at  that  time ; 
but,  merely  telling  her  to  keep  quiet  and 
get  well,  he  went  away  back  to  the  studio 
to  brood  once  more  in  solitude  over  the 
events  of  the  morning. 

If  the  child  had  been  a  boy,  Paul  would 
have  been  better  pleased  ;  for  though,  like 
most  men,  he  had  a  predilection  for  little 
girls,  still  he  felt  that  a  boy  would  have 
been  more  in  his  own  keeping,  and  he 
dreaded  the  effect  of  Marian's  influence 
on  the  young  life  that  had  just  come  into 
being. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  unless  the 
miracle  was  wrought,  about  which  he 
doubted  more  and  more  each  time  he 
thought    of   it,    that    Marian   would   bring 
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up  a  girl  to  be  the  perfectly  Ideal 
woman  Paul  fondly  hoped  his  daughter 
would  become. 

But  it  was  useless  to  speculate  on  that 
distant  future.  Who  knows  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth  ?  He  must  keep  the 
subject  as  much  as  possible  from  his 
mind  for  the  present,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  his  child's  opening  mind 
to  be  affected  by  surrounding  events,  he 
must  himself  keep  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  dwelt  as  pure  and  free  from 
taint  as  he  possibly  could. 

And  Paul  Cazalet,  in  striving  to  philo- 
sophise about  the  future,  showed  his 
wisdom  !  Before  the  infant  who  had 
been  born  that  day  was  old  enough  to 
toddle  about  his  knees,  and  call  him 
father,  circumstances  would  probably  arise 
that  would  place  her  education  on  a 
totally  different  basis  from  anything  that 
Paul  anticipated,  as  he  sat  gloomily  analys- 
ing his  duty  in  the  studio  where,  of  late, 
his  palette  and  brushes  lay  unused,  and 
the  dry  paint  on  his  canvas  told  a  sad 
tale  of  wasted  genius. 
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Days  passed  on,  and  the  grey,  pained 
look  did  not  leave  Paul's  face,  though 
the  litde  daughter  got  plumper  and 
healthier  as  she  grew,  and  the  nurses 
said  she  was  the  very  image  of  her  dear 
papa. 

Marian,  too,  was  progressing  towards 
convalescence  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  was  as  gay  and  insouciante  as  if  the 
severe  hand  of  illness  had  never  laid  her 
low.  As  for  the  scene  in  the  garden 
at  Madame  D'Erville's  reception,  the 
chances  are  that  Marian  had  entirely 
forgotten  all  about  it. 

Prospects  seeming  thus  fair  in  his 
home,  outsiders  would  have  wondered 
what  cause  Paul  could  possibly  have  for 
yielding  to  so  much  grave  thought. 

And  among  those  outside  his  life  who 
speculated  about  what  made  him  look  by 
turns  stern  and  sad,  was  Marian,  when 
occasionally  it  occurred  to  her  to  bestow 
a  little  of  her  leisure  on  her  husband. 

Perhaps  he  had  heard  something  about 
Mrs  Jocelyn,  Marian  suggested  to  herself; 
for   she  could  never  divest  herself  of  the 
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idea  that  she  had  cleverly  stolen  Paul 
away  from  the  woman  he  loved. 

No  explanation  had  taken  place  between 
them,  and  the  little  daughter  was  already 
six  weeks  old. 

What  was  Paul's  reason  for  thus  wait- 
ing, he  who  had  been  so  very  anxious 
severely  to  reprimand  Marian  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  ? 

He  was  giving  her  a  chance  of  redeem- 
ing her  ways ;  if  the  birth  of  her  child 
would,  as  Madame  de  Brissac  suggested 
that  it  might  do,  stay  her  frivolity,  and 
awaken  in  her  heart  true  and  tender 
maternal  instincts,  he  would  not  for 
worlds  that  one  rash  or  ill-judged  word 
of  his  should  counterbalance  the  natural 
influences  for  good. 

It  was  because  he  already  stood  trem- 
bling with  regret  on  the  brink  of  a  bitter 
disappointment,  that  the  dark,  sad  look 
intensified  on  Paul  Cazalet's  honest,  frank 
face. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  go 
on  long,  he  feels  most  keenly.  He  could 
not  live  this  life  of  domestic  martyrdom 
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for  years — it  would  kill  or  drive  him 
mad. 

No  sympathy,  no  reciprocity  between 
him  and  the  woman  who  should  be  the 
partner  of  his  hopes  and  joys  ;  and  he 
who,  regarding  marriage  as  a  sacrament, 
had  ever  felt  that  it  was  a  blissful  and 
honourable  state,  only  to  be  approached 
carefully  and  on  bended  knees !  What 
a  terrible,  terrible  mistake  he  had  made 
when,  blindfolded  by  Marian's  wiles,  he 
had  been  cajoled  into  believing  she  would 
devote  her  life  to  making  his  happiness. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  poor  Lili  and 
Le  Vieux  had  both  been  as  deceived  as 
he  was  about  the  real  character  of  this 
woman  } 

On  the  morrow  the  little  infant  was 
to  be  christened.  Paul  had  suggested, 
nay,  almost  begged,  that  she  might  be 
called  Lili,  but  Marian  vowed  she  would 
not  have  that  name  ;  she  was  supersti- 
tious, she  said,  and  it  would  be  almost 
like  asking  for  Lili's  fate  for  their  child. 

Paul  gave  in  with  a  sigh  ;  he  felt  he 
could    have   loved    the   little    being   who 
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had  such  a  tender  claim  on  him  with 
even  a  deeper  love  if  only  she  had 
been  called   Lili. 

He  turned,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  loath- 
ing, from  the  many  euphonious  names 
Marian  suggested,  and  found  himself  at  last 
compelled  ungraciously  to  accept  Ethel 
Pauline  Mary,  as  the  names  by  which  the 
tiny  bundle  of  frillings  and  lace  was  to  be 
held  at  the  font  by  her  godmother. 

*  We  can  call  her  Lina,'  was  all  Paul 
said,  very  simply,  w^hen  the  important 
matter  was  at  length  decided,  and,  what- 
ever her  mother  mi^ht  choose  to  de- 
signate  her,  Lina  his  daughter  w^as  from 
that  day  forward  to  Paul. 

After  the  christening,  of  course,  there 
was  to  be  a  rdttnion. 

Could  Marian  exist  without  collecting 
people  together  on  any  possible  pretext  ? 
Yes,  the  merry-go-round  w^as  set  in 
motion  once  more,  that  Paul  saw  full 
well.  With  the  first  symptoms  of  re- 
turning strength,  she  had  been  out  to 
a  ddjezlner  and  to  the  Concours  Hip- 
pique,    '  just,'    as    she    said,    *  to    see    how 
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the  world  looked  after  having  been  shut 
away  from  it  for  so  long.' 

Now  that  she  was  pronounced  quite 
well,  and  the  baby  was  actually  going 
to  be  christened,  of  course  she  must 
have  a  party. 

Paul  was  a  lunatic  to  expect  she  would 
wish  to  do  otherwise  thany^/^r  the  birth 
of  her  child.  Added  to  which,  she  begged 
him  to  understand,  once  and  for  all,  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  being  shut  up. 
If  he  expected  that  she  was  going  about 
at  the  heels  of  a  nourricey  wearing  a 
crown  of  ribands  and  long  streamers 
to  her  cap,  and  muffled  up  in  a  big 
cloak,  as  the  French  women  did,  he 
was  mightily  mistaken,  for  she  should 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  nom^rice 
could  not  be  trusted,  well  then,  they  had 
better  get  an  English  nurse  to  look  after 
her,  or  old  Justine  could  do  it.  What 
was  the  use  of  old  Justine,  if  she  could 
not  look  after  Paul's  child  1 

Paul  staggered  beneath  this  avalanche 
of  words,  as  it  descended  on  him  the 
day  before  the  christening. 
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Vainly  had  both  he  and  Madame  de 
Brissac  reckoned  on  Marian's  reforma- 
tion ;  the  advent  of  Httle  Lina  would 
count  for  little  in  brinorino-  it  about. 

And  Paul's  evil  prognostications  proved 
all  too  true.  The  very  evening  of  their 
child's  christening,  the  storm  which  had 
been  hovering  on  the  matrimonial  horizon 
of  late  burst. 

Since  Paul  had  decided  in  his  own 
mind  to  let  things  take  their  course  for 
the  present,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
creature  who  had  just  seen  the  light,  to 
bridge  over,  if  Marian  would  have  it  so, 
the  chasm  that  lay  between  them,  he 
had,  of  course,  made  no  objection  to  De 
Gourlay's  presence  at  the  party  which  his 
wife  had  elected  to  give. 

But,  naturally,  he  meant  to  watch  the 
occurrences  at  that  party.  It  was  the  first 
time,  to  his  knowledge,  that  Marian  had 
seen  the  little  vicomte  since  her  illness, 
and  according  to  their  meeting  now,  Paul 
would  know  how  to  trust  his  wife's  dis- 
cretion in  the  future.  He  might  as  well 
have    saved    himself  the  trouble  of  both 
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hope  and  speculation  on  the  subject,  for 
as  to  discretion,  Marian  did  not  possess 
even  a  minimum.  De  Gourlay's  com- 
phments  and  shallow  character  suited  her 
far  better  than  Paul's  graver  and  more 
serious  nature  ;  and  every  hour  in  the 
day  she  wished  she  had  become  De 
Gourlay's  wife. 

Strange  that  it  was  Mrs  Jocelyn  who 
had  unwillingly  spoiled  the  one  marriage, 
and  more  or  less  brought  about  the  other. 

If  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay  had  not  been 
temporarily  mad  on  the  subject  of  Nelly 
Jocelyn,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
proposed  to  Marian  and  her  money-bags. 

It  was  too  late  now,  of  course,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  these  things  ;  but  still  Marian 
clung  to  De  Gourlay  with  a  pertinacity 
that  showed — however  much  she  might 
glory  in  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
great  painter — she  infinitely  preferred  the 
shallow  little  vicomte.  She  received  him 
on  the  evening  of  the  christening  party 
with  an  amount  of  effusion  that  absolutely 
sickened  Madame  d'Albin,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  ;   and  she  forthwith  registered  a 
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firm  resolution  that  she  would  depart  out 
of  that  house  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to 
get  her  carriage,  and  that  never,  as  long 
as  Marian  was  its  mistress,  would  she  cross 
its  threshold  again.  How  Paul  could  put 
up  with  it,  she  could  not  imagine. 

If  she  had  known  Paul  better,  or  looked 
into  his  eyes  more  carefully,  she  would 
have  seen  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
putting  up  with  it ;  only  he  had  a  strong 
power  of  endurance,  and  did  not  intend, 
if  he  could  help  it,  that  his  marital  wrongs 
should  become  a  public  scandal. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  every 
one  was  gone,  and  Marian  threw  herself 
listlessly  into  the  corner  of  a  large  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room,  saying  that  she  was 
literally  overcome  with  fatigue.  This  ob- 
servation was  addressed  to  Paul  as  he  was 
coming  into  the  room  after  speeding  the  last 
gaest.      He  answered  her  very  gravely, — 

'  I  am  sorry  you  are  tired,  Marian, 
as  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you 
before  you  go  to  sleep.' 

'  Tiens  !  how  wrathful  and  superb  you 
look  !     What  is  it  ? ' 

VOL.  II.  L 
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'  It  is,  that  unless  you  and  I  are  to 
have  a  serious  quarrel,  these  doors  must 
be  closed  on  the  Vicomte  de  Gourlay.' 

*  Hein  I  jealous,  par  exemple.  Why, 
Paul,  I  should  not  have  given  you  credit 
for  being  so  exceedingly  foolish.' 

The  angry  colour  flushed  up  into  Paul's 
face. 

'Jealousy  means  love,'  he  answered, 
wrathfully  and  indiscreetly.  '  We  will 
not  discuss  the  subject  of  jealousy  ;  re- 
member only  that  I  will  not  have  my 
name  made  the  byword  and  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  of  Paris.' 

'And  suppose  I  do  not  choose  to 
obey, — do  not  choose  to  give  up  my 
friend  M.  de  Gourlay.^' 

'  There  will  be  a  rupture  between  us 
that  will  be  productive  of  happiness  to 
neither.' 

'  You  mean  that  you  will  turn  me 
out  into  the  street  ?  Best  to  speak 
plainly,   Paul,  while  you  are  about  it.' 

The  coarseness  of  her  answer  disgusted 
him,  but  he  replied  very  gently, — 

*  No,     Marian ;     you     are     my    child's 
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mother.  I  have  no  wish  to  part  from 
you,  unless  you  push  matters  too  far 
for  even  my  endurance.' 

*  I  can't  even  conceive  what  you  mean,' 
she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and 
trying  a  little  braggadocio. 

'  Then  I  had  perhaps  better  explain 
that  I  have  been  aware  of  your  love 
for  De  Gourlay  ever  since  the  night  of 
Madame  D'Erville's  soirde,  when  I  casu- 
ally overheard  some  of  your  conversation 
with  him  in  the  garden ;  that  events 
which  have  occurred  since  then  have 
necessarily  tied  my  tongue  you  are 
aware,  but  the  moment  has  arrived  when 
it  becomes  incumbent  on  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  must  give  up  the  acquaintance 
of  this  man.  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
disagreeable  discussion  about  the  matter, 
and  leaving  it  entirely  to  your  good 
sense  and  good  taste  to  act  in  accordance 
with  your  wifely  duty,  I  shall  never  allude 
to  it  again,  unless  you  compel  me  to  do  so.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  left  the  room,  hoping 
almost  against  hope  that  his  words  would 
have  the  desired  effect. 
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*  An  eavesdropper  and  a  tyrant — two 
charming  attributes  for  a  husband.  Good 
gracious !  what  is  the  use  of  being  mar- 
ried, I  wonder,  if  one  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  flirt  ?  Notwithstanding  your  grand 
stern  airs,  M.  Paul  Cazalet,  it  strikes  me 
I  mean  to  do  as  I  like,'  was  the  murmured 
soliloquy  as  he  left  her. 

It  would  not  have  inspired  him  with 
much  confidence  had  he  heard  it. 


CHAPTER    X. 


A    RETROSPECT. 


RTHUR  BRAITHWAITE, 

whose  real  name  was  Jocelyn, 
had  escaped  from  Portland. 
The  firm  in  which  he  had 
carried  on  the  swindling  transactions  which 
had  procured  for  him  fourteen  years  of 
penal  servitude,  traded  under  the  name 
of  Braithwaite,  Ferrier  &  Company.  The 
Company  w^as  generally  supposed  to  be 
John  Wisden,  but  he  had  managed  to  slip 
so  neatly  out  of  the  whole  transaction 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain 
any  direct  evidence  against  him.  Nor 
was  Arthur  Braithwaite's  real  name  made 
public,  partly   because   John   Wisden   had 
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interested  himself  in  keeping  it  concealed, 
partly  because,  having  no  absolute  con- 
nection with  the  case,  it  had  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  drag  a  respectable 
name  into  the  mire  of  fraud. 

Arthur  Jocelyn,  alias  Braithwaite,  had 
married  about  two  years  before  this  trouble 
had  come  upon  him, — married  pretty  Nelly 
Strickland,  and  every  one  thought  what  a 
good  marriage  she  was  making — a  Jocelyn, 
and  a  man  of  independent  means.  Even 
with  her  money — for  Nelly  had  her  own 
little  fortune,  left  her  by  her  father,  settled 
on  her  when  she  married  she  was  a  for- 
tunate and  a  successful  girl. 

Mrs  Strickland,  dwelling  in  the  old 
house  at  Fulham,  was  well  pleased  with 
Nelly's  marriage,  as  in  due  course  of  time 
she  was  with  Dot's,  only,  as  she  frequently 
said,  she  always  liked  Arthur  Jocelyn  best, 
there  was  such  a  frank,  honest  look  in  his 
face. 

Poor,  querulous  invalid,  shut  up  among 
her  ailments  and  medicaments,  what  did  she 
know  of  the  workings  of  the  great  world  as 
it  revolved  at  the  very  door  of  her  house  .-^ 
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She  never  was  told  that  Arthur  Jocelyn's 
business  name  was  Braithwaite,  and  when 
the  trial  came  on,  she  in  no  wise  guessed 
that  these  two  men  were  one  and  the  same 
person  ;  but  glancing  over  the  newspaper 
account,  cursorily  decided,  in  the  off-hand 
style  in  which  people  are  apt  to  settle 
other  men's  affairs,  that  this  Braithwaite 
had  got  his  deserts,  and  so  she  left  it. 

Nor  did  she  ever  know  aught  to  the 
contrary.  Nelly  and  Arthur  were  abroad 
when  a  telegram  from  Joseph  Ferrier  bade 
Arthur  to  come  home  without  delay.  He 
did  so,  leaving  Nelly  to  await  his  return, 
or  follow  at  her  leisure. 

The  next  she  heard  of  him  and  his 
affairs  was  from  the  lips  of  John  Wisden, 
who  told  her  that  the  bubble  had  burst, 
that  both  Braithwaite  and  Ferrier  were 
in  custody  awaiting  their  trial,  and  that 
since  the  name  of  Jocelyn  would  probably 
not  transpire,  Arthur  wished  his  wife  to 
remain  quietly  where  she  was,  and  behave 
as  if  nothing  unusual  was  likely  to  happen. 

Vainly  Nelly  implored  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  England  to  her  mother  ;  John  Wis- 
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den  was  positiv^e  that  she  must  obey  her 
husband,  and  bravely  wait  in  silence  for 
the  result. 

Oh,  those  weeks  of  solitary  suspense 
and  almost  mortal  agony — for  of  course 
John  Wisden,  having  fulfilled  his  mission, 
returned  to  England  as  fast  as  steam 
could  take  him,  and  Nelly  was  left  alone 
in  an  Italian  town,  with  no  companion  but 
a  maid  she  knew  little  of. 

When  she  married  Arthur  Jocelyn  she 
had  believed  she  loved  him,  and  was 
prepared  to  devote  her  life  to  him  ;  but 
she  had  soon  discovered  that  the  man 
her  girlish  fancy  had  dressed  with  the 
raiments  of  the  ideal  was  not  worthy  of 
the  garb  she  had  given  him,  and  so,  her 
feelings  for  him  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  tepid,  she  could,  at  the  moment 
when  these  evil  tidings  reached  her, 
scarcely  be  designated  as  a  happy  wife. 

Dreadful  danger,  such  as  Arthur  Jocelyn 
was  then  incurring,  awakens,  however, 
some  feeling,  and  thinking  of  the  happy 
days  of  their  courtship,  there  were  hours 
when    Nelly's  heart  would   bleed   for    her 
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wretched  husband,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  willingly  evoke  the  supernatural  in 
order  to  save  him  ;  then  a  storm  of  angry 
passion  would  succeed  these  kindly  emo- 
tions,— rage  against  the  man  who,  knowing 
himself  to  be  a  swindler  and  a  thief,  had 
dared  to  blacken  her  fair  life  by  bestow- 
ing on  her  his  foul  name,  would  usurp  every 
place  in  her  mind. 

And  so,  wrestling  with  these  contending 
emotions,  which  well-nigh  maddened  her, 
time  crawled  wearily  on  in  the  beautiful 
sunlit  Italian  town,  where  all  externally 
looked  so  bright  and  fair. 

No  letters  reached  her,  no  English 
papers  except  those  that  John  Wisden 
chose  to  send  ;  for  no  one,  not  even  her 
mother  or  Dot,  knew  where  she  was, 
beyond  that  she  was  travelling  in  Italy 
with  her  husband  ;  and  she  had  promised 
John  Wisden  that  she  would  not  write  to 
any  one  till  the  trial  was  over. 

At  last  John  Wisden  came  back,  as 
he  had  promised  he  would.  Ah,  how 
earnestly  Nelly  had  looked  for  his  arrival 
— longed  for  him  ;   for  in   those  days  she 
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believed  in  him  as  her  husband's  friend, 
and,  consequently,  her  own  ;  and  with 
almost  a  cry  of  joy  she  saw  him  enter 
the  room  in  the  little  hotel,  where  the 
simple-minded  Italians  had  been  very  good 
to  the  desolate  young  wife. 

Her  note  of  joy  was,  however,  speedily 
changed  into  a  sob  of  anguish,  when 
she  was  told  that  the  man  who,  not- 
withstanding his  crimes  and  shortcomings, 
was  her  husband,  had  been  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude,  while 
Joseph  Ferrier,  who  John  Wisden  assured 
her  was  the  real  swindler  and  by  far  the 
greater  blackguard  of  the  two,  had  only 
been  condemned  for  five  years.  John 
Wisden  was  very  tender  and  regardful 
of  Nelly  as  he  told  her  this  terrible 
news,  so  tender  that  she  clung  to  him 
even  as  she  would  have  done  to  a 
brother,  laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  sobbing  in  the  bitter  agony  of  her 
aching  heart.  She  did  not  see  the  look 
that  beamed  on  John  Wisden's  face  as 
her  hair  almost  brushed  his  cheek ;  but, 
knowing    no    guile,     having    no    thought 
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but  of  Arthur's  disgrace,  how  could  she 
guess  at  the  wild  love  for  herself  which 
John  Wisden  was  allowing  to  agitate 
every  fibre  of  his  frame.  Nor  did  he 
intend  that  she  should  discover  it  }et ; 
he  must  see  her  through  this  trouble  first, 
and  then  ask  for  his  reward. 

He  did  not  even  speak,  but  let  her 
sob  on  till  she  was  well-nigh  exhausted  ; 
then  and  then  only  did  he  suggest  a 
solution  of  her  oft-repeated  question  : — 

'  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  What  can 
I  do?' 

'  Be  brave  ;  play  your  part  in  this 
wretched  drama  with  courage,  and  you 
will  keep  the  world's  respect  and  your 
own  position.' 

'  What  respect  or  position  could  she 
ever  have  in  the  future  ?  ' 

John  Wisden  answered  her  querying 
glances,  speaking  very  seriously, — 

'  Arthur  Jocelyn  is  dead  !  He  has  died 
of  cholera  in  a  small  town  in  north 
Italy.  It  is  easy  to  fabricate  a  certificate 
of  burial,  should  it  be  necessary ;  three 
days  ago — poor  Nelly — he  was  carried    to 
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his  grave.  You  must  send  for  crape 
and  widow's  mourninor  to  Eno-land  ;  and 
since  no  one  connects  Braithwaite  with 
Jocelyn,  your  tale  will  obtain  full  cred- 
ence.' 

*  But  it  is  absurd, — a  farce.  I  cannot 
act  a  farce, — a  life-long  lie.  Pray  don't 
put  it  before  me,  Mr  Wisden.' 

'  For  your  mother's  sake,  Mrs  Jocelyn, 
if  not  for  your  own,  I  think  you  will  do 
this,  when  you  have  got  over  the  first 
flush  of  your  trouble,  and  cooler  judg- 
ment prevails  ;  besides,  Arthur  wishes  it. 
He  bade  me  give  you  a  message  to  this 
effect.' 

*  He — wishes — me — to — do — this  ? ' 

'  He  wishes  that  the  name  of  Jocelyn 
should,  if  possible,  remain  unsullied,  since 
it  was  his  father's,  and  consigns  it  to  your 
keeping  as  a  sacred  trust  from  him.' 

Nelly's  sobs  had  entirely  ceased  since 
this  new  licrht  was  thrown  on  the  future 
she  was  bidden  to  frame  in  so  strange  a 
mould  ;  and  she  sat,  her  clasped  hands  in 
her  lap,  pondering  over  the  matter  from 
every  available  point  of  reasoning. 
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'  Do  not  decide  to-day,'  John  Wisden 
urged  ;  '  only  bear  in  mind  that  the 
felon's  wife  will  be  avoided  by  every 
honest  man  and  woman,  while  Mrs  Jocelyn, 
widow,  will  be  able  to  hold  up  her  head 
with  the  best  in  Europe.' 

'  But  if  the  lie  should  be  discovered  ?  ' 

'  Impossible.  If  you  deny  all  connec- 
tion with  Braithwaite,  it  will  be  too 
difficult  to  prove  for  any  one  to  take  the 
trouble.  Besides,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
will  not  be  worth  any  one's  while.' 

'  But  in  fourteen  3'ears  Arthur  will  come 
to  life  again.' 

'  In  fourteen  years  !  You  do  look  for- 
ward, my  dear  Mrs  Jocelyn.  So  many 
things  may  happen  in  fourteen  years  ; 
besides,  Arthur  could  never  appear  again 
as  Jocelyn.  Do,  pray,  leave  the  future  to 
chance,  and  be  prevailed  on  to  do  the  best 
you  can  with  the  present.' 

'  The  present  you  suggest  for  me  seems 
to  be  surrounded  with  so  much  difficulty  !  ' 

'  My  dear  lady,  if  you  will  only  embark 
on  it,  you  will  see  how  perfectly  easy  it 
is!' 
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'  Alas,  alas !  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything  easy  left  for  me, — nothing  but 
dark  clouds  all  around.' 

And  laying  her  head  on  the  cushion  of 
the  sofa  on  which  she  was  sitting,  Nelly 
once  more  gave  way  to  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  weeping.  The  maid  at  this  juncture 
came  into  the  room  with  a  message,  and 
John  Wisden  seized  the  opportunity  to 
effect  his  object  by  a  coup  de  thddtre. 

He  saw  full  well  that  it  would  be  some 
time  before  Nelly  would  be  persuaded  of 
her  own  free  will  to  decide  for  the  course 
he  suggested. 

Turning  to  the  maid,  who  more  than 
half  suspected  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
bad  news,  he  said, — 

*  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  your 
poor  mistress.  Your  master  has  died 
very  suddenly  of  cholera  on  his  way  here 
to  join  her.' 

The  maid,  who  was  an  Italian,  ex- 
claimed in  horror  at  the  intelligence. 
Nelly  wept  more  vehemently  as  she  heard 
the  startling  lie  uttered  with  such  calm 
assurance  ;  the  Italian  bent  over  her  and 
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with  low,  cooing  words  sought  to  soothe 
her,  bathing  her  head  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  and  performing  other  kind 
womanly  offices.  John  Wisden  said  he 
would  write  a  few  lines  informing  Mrs 
Strickland  of  the  sad  fact,  and  requesting 
her  to  send  some  proper  mourning  habili- 
ments for  the  bereaved  widow. 

And  so,  in  a  moment  of  such  abject 
misery  that  she  scarcely  knew  right  from 
wrong,  Nelly,  at  the  instance  of  this 
scheming  John  Wisden,  was  started  on  a 
path  from  which  she  could  never  turn  back 
without  covering  herself  with  obloquy. 

And  wherefore  John  Wisden  had  done 
this,  what  private  object  he  could  possibly 
have,  it  would  have  puzz^^d  most  people 
to  discover.  To  Nelly  in  her  simple- 
mindedness  it  did  not  occur  that  he  had 
any  beyond  sheer  friendliness  to  Arthur 
Jocelyn's  wretched,  desolate  wife. 

A  very  short  time  revealed  to  her  that 
John  Wisden  was  not  so  disinterested  as 
she  had  believed  him  to  be. 

Ever  since  Jocelyn,  alias  Braithwaite, 
had  first  introduced  his  friend  to  his  beauti- 
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ful  wife,  John  Wisden's  heart  had  been 
filled  with  envy.  That  this  man,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  as  thoroughly  and  utterly 
unprincipled  as  he  was  himself,  should 
have  married  this  bewitching  young 
creature,  who  had  not  only  looks  but 
money,  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  John 
Wisden  grudged  him  from  his  heart;  and  no 
sooner  was  Jocelyn  convicted  than  it  struck 
him  what  a  clever  thinor  it  would  be  for  him 
to  possess  himself  of  Nelly  and  her  gold. 

The  message  from  Arthur  telling  her  to 
say  that  he  was  dead,  in  fact,  the  whole 
plan  and  plot  of  the  affair,  he  had  con- 
cocted during  his  journey  to  Italy  to  break 
the  news  to  her  of  her  husband's  conviction. 

But  John  Wisden  was  reckoning  with- 
out his  host.  She  had  no  deep  love  for 
Arthur  Jocelyn,  it  was  true  ;  the  little  she 
once  had,  or  imagined  she  had,  he  had 
long  since  taken  every  pains  to  kill ;  still 
from  the  first  moment  that  John  Wisden 
began  to  make  insidious  love  proposals  to 
her — proposals  that  in  truth  she  barely 
at  first  understood — she  took  him  in  utter 
aversion. 
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He  could  not  help  seeing  the  effect  of 
his  words,  and  being  a  careful  man,  he  con- 
cealed his  intentions  with  more  care, 
hoping  that  Mrs  Jocelyn's  desolate  state, 
and  the  fact  of  her  becoming  accustomed 
to  his  presence,  for  he  remained  in  the 
little  Italian  town,  and  was  always  hover- 
ing about  her,  would  at  last  make  her 
think  that  she  could  not  live  without  him. 

So  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  a 
month  might  now  be  reckoned  since 
Arthur  Jocelyn's  reported  death.  Nelly, 
instead  of  clinging  to  John  Wisden,  was 
beginning  to  be  terribly  bored  by  his 
presence.  He  was  the  only  individual 
who  knew  the  lie  she  was  living,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  she 
hated  the  very  sight  of  him,  and  would 
most  gladly  have  freed  herself  from 
him  for  ever.  In  fact,  she  was  already 
making  plans  to  leave  Italy,  and  begin 
for  herself  the  new^  life,  of  which  she 
decided  she  would  make  the  best,  since 
for  that  purpose  she  had  taken  such  a 
terrible  weight  on  her  shoulders.  To 
England     she     was     resolved     that     she 
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would  not  go  for  the  present.  Since 
she  could  not  meet  her  mother  and 
Dot  with  clear  eyes  and  open  brow, 
she  preferred  to  remain  abroad  till  she 
had  grown  more  accustomed  to  decep- 
tion. What  she  intended  to  do  she 
was  probably  revolving  only  very 
vaguely  in  her  mind :  at  all  events, 
she  did  not  confide  her  views  to  John 
Wisden  ;  when  all  on  a  sudden  a  storm 
burst,  and  parting  the  clouds  in  the 
dark  firmament  above  her,  a  gleam  of 
light  seemed  to  show  her  a  pathway 
out  of  her  present  difficult    position. 

She  had  dined  tolerably  early,  as  is 
the  Italian  custom,  and  after  dinner 
been  prevailed  on  by  the  man  who 
was  each  day  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  bete  noire,  to  go  for  a  stroll  by  the 
clear  blue  Mediterranean,  on  which  the 
moon  was  pouring  floods  of  lustrous 
silver  light.  Had  Nelly  Jocelyn  guessed 
for  a  moment  the  vile  proposal  John 
Wisden  was  going  to  make  to  her  while 
they  meandered  peacefully  in  that  glori 
ous     scene,     very    certainly     she     would 
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have  declined  to  accompany  him  ;  for 
though  Nelly  had  not  had  the  strength 
of  mind  to  confront  the  world  as  Arthur 
Braithwaite's  wife,  but  had  allowed  this 
man  to  shelter  her  from  censure  with 
a  lie,  she  was  too  pure-minded  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  an  avaricious  sen- 
sualist. 

What  Nelly  Jocelyn  became  in  the 
future,  after  she  had  made  the  first  false 
step  and  played  a  deceitful  part  for  two 
or  three  years,  was  very  different  from 
what  she  was  when  she  stood  gazing 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
John  Wisden's  side,  and  told  him  the 
black  villain  and  traitorous  friend  she 
thought  him.  But  strong  words  and  bitter 
reproaches,  however  sarcastically  delivered, 
were  not  likely  to  thwart  in  his  designs 
a  man  of  John  Wisden's  stamp.  Nelly's 
person,  and,  above  all,  Nelly's  money, 
were  particularly  pleasing  to  him ;  and 
if  he  only  could  persuade  her  into  think- 
ing how  far  more  safe  and  stable  her 
position  would  be  as  his  so-called  wife 
he    cared    little    for    the    terms    of   oppro- 
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brium  and  hatred  that  she  heaped  on 
him.  But  Nelly  was  already  beginning 
to  learn  that  to  act  and  not  to  talk  was 
necessary,  if  there  was  a  purpose  to  effect. 

Calmly  and  deliberately  she  made  her 
plans.  She  gave  her  coloured  clothes  to 
the  Italian  maid,  with  a  month's  wages 
in  advance,  and  told  her  to  go  home  to 
her  people,  where  she  would  let  her  know 
when  she  wanted  her  again,  as  she  herself 
was  going  away  on  business  for  a  short  time. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  Italian,  who 
might  have  told  tales  and  helped  John 
Wisden  to  trace  her,  she  packed  the  few 
mourning  habiliments  she  possessed,  be- 
sides those  she  wore,  and  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  Wisden's  absence  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  start  off  alone. 

She  would  take  a  French  maid  as  soon 
as  she  had  crossed  the  frontier,  she  de- 
cided, and  live  so  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively for  a  while  that  John  Wisden  would 
never  find  her. 

In  reckoning  on  so  easy  an  escape 
from  him,  Nelly  Jocelyn  would  have  found 
that  her  calculations  were  utterly  at  fault 
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had  she  not  been  assisted  by  one  of  those 
unusual  freaks  of  fortune  which  are  every 
now  and  again  the  luck  of  some  people. 

Even  while  John  Wisden  was  raging  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  disappointment  over 
Nelly's  departure,  the  news  reached  him, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  law  suit  entailed 
by  Arthur  Jocelyn,  alias  Braithwaite's 
conviction,  his  immediate  presence  in 
England  was  imperative. 

Without  then  even  attempting  to  trace 
the  fugitive,  whom  it  would  not  have 
been  so  very  difficult  to  find,  John 
Wisden  started  once  more  for  London. 

There  business  of  a  very  troublesome 
and  bewildering  kind  put  love  and  the 
desire  to  obtain  Nelly's  fortune  entirely 
out  of  his  head  for  a  time  ;  then  followed 
a  journey  to  America,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  way  till  affairs  with 
which  he  was  connected  were  more 
settled ;  so  that  when  he  at  last  returned 
to  his  old  haunts,  retiedged  and  able 
once  more  to  hold  up  his  head,  his  fever 
for  Nelly  had  subsided,  and  the  clue  to 
her    whereabouts,    which    he    might    once 
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so  easily  have  obtained,  could  not  be 
taken  up  without  difficulty,  since  even 
Mrs  Strickland  assured  him  that  she  did 
not  know  her  elder   daughter's  address. 

Nor  did  John  Wisden  take  much 
trouble  to  discover  it.  He  saw  Dot 
when  he  went  to  the  '  Retreat '  to  in- 
quire about  the  fictitious  widow,  and  he 
soon  made  up  his  mind  that  this  would 
be  an  easier  conquest, — a  real  bond-fide 
marriage,  to  boot  ;  for,  of  course,  before 
he  thought  of  putting  his  head  into  the 
matrimonial  noose,  he  ascertained  that 
Dot's  fortune  quite  equalled  that  of  her 
elder  sister.  Hence  it  came  about  that 
from  the  hour  Nelly  Jocelyn  left  the 
Italian  town  where  she  had  awakened  to 
the  misfortunes  and  horrors  of  her  life, 
she  had  never  set  eyes  on  John  Wisden 
till  she  met  him  on  board  the  steamer  on 
her  night  journey  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
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HE  result  of  Nelly  Jocelyn's  con- 
versation with  Joseph  Ferrier 
was  abject  terror ;  the  outcome 
of  that  terror  was  flight. 
For  at  least  an  hour  after  her  husband's 
accomplice  had  left  her,  she  sat  without 
moving,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  an 
ashen  pallor  on  her  face,  of  which  the 
very  lips  were  white. 

Her  husband,  the  felon  Arthur  Braith- 
waite,  w^as  free ! 

He  might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and, 
claiminor  her  for  his  wife,  crumble  into 
atoms  the  false  position  in  which  she  had 
been  revelling  up  to  the  present  hour. 
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What  should  she  do — what  say  ?  Ah, 
If  she  had  not  acted  this  deception  at 
John  Wisden's  bidding,  how  far  more 
peaceful,  even  as  a  felon's  wife,  would  she 
be  now. 

And  ever  and  aealn  the  imao^e  of  Paul 
Cazalot,  even  though  she  had  bidden  him 
go  and  be  happy  with  another,  rose  before 
her  eyes ;  and  the  knowledge  that  ere 
long  he  might  know  of  her  ignominy, 
made  a  tenfold  sense  of  horror  crush  her 
even  to  the  very  earth. 

*  What  should  she  do  ?  What  should 
she  do  ? '  repeatedly  she  wailed. 

'  Arthur  Braithwaite  was  in  England, 
hiding  in  or  about  London,'  so  Joseph 
Ferrier  had  told  her,  but  that,  considering 
the  comfortable  little  nest  she  had  there, 
he  would  advise  his  '  old  pal '  to  come  to 
Paris  and  assume  his  own  name  of  Jocelyn, 
the  chances  being  that  he  would  thus 
escape  detection  for  a  long  while. 

Nelly  was  too  abjectly  frightened  to 
analyse  this  suggestion  and  prove  to  her- 
self that  its  practicability,  without  speedy 
detection,  was  absolutely  impossible  ;  hence 
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the  man's  words  had,  in  all  probability,  no 
other  meaning  than  to  lay  her  and  her 
feelings  at  his  mercy,  in  order  to  extort 
money. 

That  the  storm  should  burst  while  she 
was  dwelling  among  her  new  acquaintances 
in  Paris,  and  the  lie  she  had  been  living 
for  the  last  three  years  be  laid  bare  for 
their  discussion  and  disapproval,  she  felt 
she  could  not  endure  ;  and  she  knew  there 
was  no  means  of  escape  but  flight. 

While  she  was  still  contemplating  the 
exceeding  difficulty  and  danger  of  the 
situation  in  which  she,  by  her  own  foolish- 
ness, had  placed  herself,  John  Wisden, 
anxious  for  news  of  her  interview  with 
Joseph  Ferrier,  came  in. 

Nelly  turned  on  him  excitedly,  and  up- 
braided him  in  no  measured  language  for 
the  advice  he  had  given  her  when  Arthur 
Braithwaite  was  convicted. 

He  was  very  gentle  and  considerate 
with  her, — told  her  he  had  done  what  he 
could  in  her  interest  and  for  the  best,  and 
did  all  he  knew  to  soothe  and  console  her 
now, 
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It  was  very  evident  that  John  Wisden 
was  himself  put  on  tenter-hooks  by  the 
discovery  that  Arthur  Braithwaite  was  at 
liberty,  and  that  while  he  smiled  at  Joseph 
Ferrier's  idea  that  he  would  dare  to  come 
there  and  molest  his  wife,  he  was  none  the 
less  panic-stricken  on  his  own  account,  as 
he  contemplated  what  might  result  for  him- 
self in  the  sudden  escape  from  jail  of  his 
old  friend. 

Nelly  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he 
was  personally  and  selfishly  anxious  ;  but 
she  was  far  from  guessing  how  glaring  the 
revelations  were  that  Arthur  Braithwaite 
could  make  on  the  subject  of  John  Wis- 
den's  false  friendship  and  swindling  trans- 
actions, if  he  only  dared  to  open  his 
mouth. 

Much,  too,  that  had  occurred  since  he 
was  in  prison,  he  would  find  out  now  that 
he  was  at  large ;  and  nothing,  Wisden 
knew  full  well,  could  save  him  from  a  hor- 
rible exposure,  but  the  fact  that  Braith- 
waite was  in  hidincr.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  he  might  find  agents  to  do  the 
work  of  injury,  and  no  one  Wisden  was 
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aware  would  be  more  bitter  and  relentless 
than  Joseph  Ferrier. 

That  he  and  Dot  should  leave  Paris 
at  once,  he  had  quite  decided  before  he 
came  to  talk  matters  over  with  Nelly, 
and  that,  by  way  of  prolonging  their 
honeymoon,  they  would  cross  the  Pyren- 
ees and  visit  Spain,  was  the  route  he 
had  selected.  To  judge  from  this  selec- 
tion, John  Wisden  evidently  did  not  feel 
so  very  sure  that  a  prison  door  might 
not  be  opened  for  him  if  he  did  not 
escape  to  a  country  beyond  the  radius 
of  the  extradition  laws. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  him  to 
learn  that  Arthur  Braithwaite  was  not 
in  France  ;  nor  did  he  very  much  ex- 
pect that  he  would  appear  there.  The 
French  police  were  always  too  much  on 
the  alert  for  Paris  to  be  by  any  means 
as  safe  an  abiding-place  as  London  ; 
and,  as  for  Joseph  Ferrier's  idea  that  he 
would  come  and  live  peacefully  in  Paris 
under  his  own  name,  he  treated  it  with 
scorn. 

Yet  when  Nelly  told  him  that  she  must 
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go  away  into  some  quiet  country  place 
where  no  one  knew  her,  and  her  acts  and 
looks  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  her 
friends'  remarks,  he  did  not  gainsay  her, 
for  he  felt  that  perhaps  for  a  time  it  were 
safer  that  she  should  be  out  of  the  capital. 

Within  a  week  then  of  the  day  when 
Joseph  Ferrier  had  stopped  Mrs  Jocelyn's 
carriage  in  the  Bois,  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
Wisden  started  for  Spain,  and  Nelly 
shut  up  her  apartment,  and  leaving  it 
in  the  charge  of  old  Andre,  with  Marie  for 
her  sole  companion  went  a  long  journey 
by  train,  and  took  possession  of  a  desolate- 
looking  villa  that  had  been  for  some  time 
to  let,  and  which  stood  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing a  tiny  village  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy-de-D6me. 

One  of  Nelly's  Parisian  friends  had  told 
her  of  this  chalet  one  day  in  the  course  of 
conversation  as  belonging  to  a  cousin  of 
hers,  and  being  a  good  spot  for  a  summer 
residence  to  any  one  who  wished  to  explore 
the  volcanic  country  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  stood,  but  never  for  a  moment  imag- 
ined that  the  fashionable,  fascinating  Mrs 
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Jocelyn  would  herself  care  to  remain  in  so 
far-away  and  desolate  a  spot. 

Nor  did  Nelly's  departure  for  Auvergne 
pass  without  many  a  comment,  Paul  Caza- 
let's  name,  moreover,  being  very  freely  men- 
tioned in  allusion  to  this  sudden  flight. 
But  annoyed  as  Nelly  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  at  any  action  of 
hers  being  ascribed  to  Cazalet's  influence, 
she  would  at  the  present  moment  have 
preferred  to  have  any  amount  of  scandal 
attached  to  her  name,  rather  than  that  the 
truth  should  be  told. 

In  the  Chalet  Victor,  where  Mrs  Jocelyn 
exiled  herself,  but  few  voices,  either  breath- 
ing of  love  or  fate,  scandal  or  commenda- 
tion, were  likely  to  reach  her.  It  was 
situated  in  a  picturesque  country,  and  itself 
almost  buried  among  the  thick  foliage  of 
overhanging  trees.  All  around  it  vegeta- 
tion was  redundant;  bubbling  streams, some- 
what resembling  Scotch  burns,  intersected 
the  pathways  every  here  and  there,  and 
the  necessary  damp  being  thus  produced, 
growth  was  more  rapid  and  perfection 
more     speedily    arrived    at    than    in    any 
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natural  beauties  Nelly  had  ever  witnessed 
before. 

The  house  itself  was  a  two-storied  white 
house  with  green  persiennes,  and  Nelly 
would  sit  for  hours  at  one  of  the  upper 
windows  gazing  on  the  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion, which  seemed  almost  to  grow  even  as 
she  watched  it. 

The  interior  abode  too  was  pretty  and 
bright,  somewhat  scantily  furnished,  per- 
haps, as  though  to  remind  you  that  the 
dwellers  there,  as  a  rule,  were  mere  butter- 
flies, who  came  to  enjoy  the  brief  pleasure 
of  the  fleeting  summer  tide.  And  so  in 
fact  they  were.  No  one  among  the  inhabi- 
tants thought  it  strange  that  this  Anglo- 
Parisian  and  her  maid  should  come  to  the 
Chalet  Victor  for  a  few  weeks,  especially 
as  there  was  a  source  of  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  lately-discovered 
efficacy  was  being  noted  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  place  had  therefore 
every  chance  of  becoming  fashionable.  But 
when  the  lazy  summer  months  dwindled 
into  autumn,  and  '  la  belle  Veuve ' — this  was 
Nelly's  soubriquet  among  the  country  folks 
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around  her  home — gave  no  sign  of  moving, 
but  seemed  likely  to  dwell  on  at  the  Chalet 
Victor  till  the  winter  snows  crowned  the 
surrounding  heights,  then  surprise  dwelt  on 
every  countenance,  and  inquisitive  people 
asked  each  other  what  it  meant. 

'  Uiie  Anglaise^  she  is  2Lne  Anglaisey 
they  would  answer  with  a  shrug  ; — '  bizarre 
like  the  rest  of  her  race ;  no  one  else 
would  dream  of  living  through  a  cold 
winter  in  a  summer-house  like  that.  Why, 
everybody  went  away,  even  the  shop- 
keepers and  doctors.  If  she  were  ill,  she 
would  have  to  cure  herself,  for  no  one 
would  be  able  to  get  to  her  for  the 
snow.' 

But  Nelly  paid  no  heed  to  the  many 
warnings  she  received  ;  perhaps  she 
thouo^ht  if  no  one  could  oret  to  her  durine 
the  winter  months,  neither  could  the  evil 
intelligence  she  was  always  dreading. 

She  had  lived  at  the  Chalet  Victor  in 
peace,  a  fictitious  peace,  it  was  true  ;  still 
she  had  no  desire  that  the  spell  of  her 
repose  should  be  broken.  For  nearly  six 
months  had  she  dwelt  there,  and  no  sounds 
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from  the  outer  world  had  come  to  trouble 
her. 

Once  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
John  Wisden,  enclosing  a  few  affection- 
ate lines  from  Dot,  telling  her  they  were 
delighted  with  Spain,  and  meant  to  winter 
there ;  but  there  was  no  allusion  in  John 
Wisden's  letter  to  the  dreaded  subject  that 
lay  so  near  her  heart. 

As  for  Joseph  Ferrier,  she  had  heard 
nought  of  or  from  him  since  she  gave 
him  the  money  he  demanded,  and  she 
concluded  either  that  he  had  lost  all  trace 
of  her,  or  that,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
he  had  judged  it  more  advisable  to  leave 
Paris. 

Why,  then,  she  asked  herself,  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  peace  she 
craved,  should  she  wantonly  throw  it 
away,  and,  like  Eve  of  old,  seek  for  the 
very  knowledge  that  would  bring  despair 
and  death  in  its  train  ? 

Of  course,  if  she  emerged  from  her  soli- 
tude she  mi^ht  learn  that  Arthur  Braith- 
waite  had  been  retaken,  and  she  was  once 
more  free  for  awhile,  or  that  he  had  gone 
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to  America,  and  while  seekingr  to  o^ain  an 
honest  HveHhood,  promised  never  to  molest 
her  more. 

But  this  was  very  problematical,  and 
Mrs  Jocelyn  dreaded  problems.  Another 
reason,  too,  as  powerful  as  her  fear  of 
meeting  Arthur  Braithwaite,  kept  her  in 
seclusion  at  the  Chalet  Victor.  What  pleas- 
ure could  it  be  to  her  to  return  to  Paris 
and  meet  Paul  Cazalet  at  every  turn,  with 
Marian  on  his  arm, — hear  of  nought  from 
every  acquaintance  who  came  in  to  see 
her  but  the  new  Cazalet  77ienage. 

No,  she  would  stay  where  she  was, — 
send  to  Lyons  for  a  supply  of  books, 
materials  for  work,  and  some  paint  and 
paint-brushes — a  piano  she  already  had — 
and  '  the  world  forgetting  of  the  world 
forgot,'  she  would  have  the  doors  and 
windows  made  as  air  and  water-tio^ht  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  place  would  permit ; 
get  in  a  large  supply  of  wood,  a  good  store 
of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  tinned  meats  in 
case  of  prolonged  snow,  and,  with  Marie 
for  her  sole  companion,  and  cheery-faced 
Philippine,   a  fillette   du  pays,  to    do  the 
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work,  she  would  make  herself  as  proof  as 
possible  against  the  inclemency  she  might 
have  to  endure. 

The  hand  of  God  was  ever  kinder  than 
the  hand  of  man,  that  she  had  long  since 
discovered. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Mrs 
Jocelyn  stayed  on  during  the  dreary 
winter  months  at  the  Chdlet  Victor  ;  nor, 
stranger  to  relate,  did  she  find  Marie 
especially  averse  to  the  place ;  the  fact 
being  that  Marie  had  not  allowed  the 
grass  of  Auvergne  to  grow  under  her  feet, 
but  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young 
carnpagnai'd,  whose  father  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  vacherie  about  three 
miles  off,  and  who  was  therefore  one  of 
the  h&s,t partis  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

If  Marie  could  peep  into  the  future 
with  those  sharp  little  eyes  of  hers,  this 
was  not  the  last  winter  she  should  pass  in 
Auvergne,  she  thought  to  herself,  when 
madame  told  her  that  she  thought  of  stay- 
ing on  at  the  Chalet  Victor. 

So  the  time  passed  with  scarcely  as 
much    monotony    and    dulness   as     Nelly 
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had  expected.  She  soon  discovered 
Marie's  flirtation,  and  that  served  to 
amuse  her  at  odd  moments  ;  besides, 
Nelly  Jocelyn  was  naturally  far  too  ac- 
tively-minded an  individual  not  to  find 
an  abundance  of  occupation.  The  un- 
foreseen, too,  which  plays  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part  in  every  life,  helped  her  in  the 
new  career  on  which  she  had  entered. 

Eccentric  as  the  aborigines  evidently 
thought  it  was  of  her  to  remain  in  her 
present  quarters  for  the  winter,  she  had 
a  neighbour  who  was  no  mean  match  for 
her,  if  eccentricity  were  the  question. 

This  neighbour  was  a  man  and  a 
Frenchman.  During  the  summer  months 
Mrs  Jocelyn  had  not  even  known  of  his 
existence  ;  but  when  everyone  was  gone, 
and  the  place  began  to  look  cheerless  and 
forlorn,  with  closed  persiennes  to  all  the 
chalets  around,  she  inquired  who  inhabited 
the  villa  that  seemed  almost  to  hang  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  high  up  above  her 
windows  on  the  opposite  side,  and  where 
every  shutter  was  left  open,  every  gleam 
of  light  was  courted  with  enipressement. 
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'  Oh  !  that  is  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux/ 
was  the  answer,  as  though  that  announce- 
ment of  itself  spoke  volumes  ;  but  to  Nelly 
the  book  was  closed. 

*  Who  lives  at  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux  ?  * 
'  Mais  le  DocteMi"  Goujon! 

Still  Nelly  was  at  fault. 

Who  is  the  Docteur  Goujon  }  ' 

'  Madame,  ne  connait  pas  le  Docteur 
Goujon  ?  ' 

'Mais  non! 

'  Well  then,  madame,  he  is  the  eccen- 
trique  du  pays! 

*  In  what  way  is  he  eccentric  ?  ' 

'  He  lives  all  alone  in  that  chalet — all 
alone,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  human  be- 
ings are  concerned  ;  but  he  is  surrounded 
with  birds,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits — every  kind 
of  domestic  animal,  in  fact.' 

'  Ah  !     How  I  should  like  to  see  them  ! ' 

*  Never,  madame,  never.  Le  Docteur 
Goujon  is  parfait  with  his  anim^als,  but 
he  is  a  regular  tyrant  and  misanthrope 
with  the  animals  who  can  speak  and  think.' 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who  loves 
animals  as  you  describe  can  be  ill-natured 
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and  unkind  to  his  fellow-creatures,'  said 
Nelly  dubiously. 

'  Still,  madame,  it  is  even  so.' 

'  Who  helps  him  in  his  work  ?  Does 
he  clean  and  feed  the  animals  himself  ? ' 

'  He  is  assisted  In  his  labours  by  a  deaf- 
and-dumb  boy.' 

'  This  is  Indeed  a  curious  history,'  said 
Nelly,  whose  interest  in  Doctor  Goujon 
was  awakened  from  the  very  first  moment 
that  she  heard  it ;  and  though  she  made 
no  desperate  endeavour,  no  plans  even,  to 
enter  his  dwelling  by  force  or  stratagem, 
still  her  eyes  were  perpetually  straying 
in  the  direction  of  the  Villa  des  Oiseaux, 
and  instead  of  steadily  pursuing  the  occu- 
pation on  which  she  was  supposed  to  be 
engaged,  she  was  ever  watching  the  signs 
of  life  at  the  opposite  villa,  and  taking  out 
her  opera-glasses  to  see  if  there  was  any 
symptom  of  this  wonderful  Doctor  Goujon 
walking  about  his  garden.  But  not  a  sign 
of  him  could  she  discover  :  it  was  evident 
that  he  hermetically  sealed  himself  within 
the  four  walls  ;  and  yet  the  snows  had  not 
yet  descended. 
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What  was  he  like?  If  she  could  only- 
see  him  once  she  would  be  satisfied,  but 
an  arm  at  a  window  arranging  a  curtain, 
or  placing  a  cage  so  that  the  sun's  rays 
should  not  fail  to  reach  it,  was  all  Nelly 
Jocelyn  occasionally  saw  of  Doctor  Goujon  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  might  be  the  arm  of  his 
deaf-and-dumb  servant. 

The  pertinacious  secrecy  in  which  he 
dwelt  was  really  most  irritating,  and  yet 
it  afforded  Nelly  an  amount  of  speculation 
and  interest  of  which  without  it  her  life 
would  have  been  terribly  void. 

So  excited  was  she  in  watching  Doctor 
Goujon  that  for  a  time  she  almost  forgot 
the  existence  of  her  own  troubles. 

Was  he  old  ?  Was  he  young  ?  Had 
he  had  troubles  that  had  turned  him  into 
a  misanthrope  like  herself  ?  Why,  she 
could  almost  write  a  book  about  all  she 
imagined  Doctor  Goujon's  life  to  have  been 
and  to  be  ;  still  never  a  clue  was  given, 
never  a  sign  of  him  appeared.  And  so 
the  chill  autumn  months  slipped  away, 
and  the  storms  of  winter  began  to  howl 
among  the  leafless  trees  ;  the  snows  which 
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had  already  for  weeks  capped  le  Ptcy  de 
Dome  were  beginning  to  be  thick  on  the 
lower  lands. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  and  by 
Christmas,  the  country  folks  said,  all  com- 
munication would  be  cut  off  with  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  for  even  the  oxen-drawn 
charette  would  not  be  able  to  get  through 
the  heavy  snow. 

Still,  dreary  as  the  prospect  seemed 
before  her,  Nelly  clung  on  to  the  Chalet 
Victor  and  her  occupation  in  watching,  or 
rather  trying  to  catch  sight  of,  her  opposite 
neighbour  ;  and  none  of  the  dire  tales  they 
told  her  of  what  the  approaching  severe 
weather  would  bring  appeared  in  the  very 
least  to  terrify  or  even  trouble  her. 

The  flakes  that  had  been  coming  down 
thickly  all  day,  and  the  familiar  objects 
she  was  wont  to  gaze  on  from  her  windows 
had  nearly  all  merged  in  a  vast,  shapeless 
white  arena,  even  the  chalet  on  the  hill  was 
scarcely  discernible  as  evening  approached, 
so  entirely  a  part  of  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tain had  it  become. 

*  Shut  the  persiennes,  Marie,  draw   the 
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curtains  close,  put  on  some  more  logs,  and 
bring  the  last  box  of  books  that  arrived 
from  Lyons  to  me  here  by  the  fire,'  were 
Mrs  Jocelyn's  orders  as,  standing  by  the 
window  being  no  longer  of  any  avail,  she 
resolved  to  make  herself  as  thoroughly 
comfortable  as  the  circumstances  of  her 
present  situation  permitted  ;  and  Marie  was 
nothing  loth  to  obey  her,  for  the  dismal 
appearance  the  exterior  world  presented 
was  assuredly  most  depressing. 

So  the  chalet  was  rendered  warm  and 
snug,  and  Mrs  Jocelyn,  as  she  lay  back  in 
her  chair  by  the  fire,  assured  herself  that 
she  was  quite  as  comfortable  and  happy 
there  as  she  would  be  in  her  apartment  in 
Paris  ;  then  she  fell  into  a  train  of  thought 
in  which  Paul  Cazalet  took  a  very  forward 
place,  and  she  decided  that  she  would  give 
worlds  to  see  him  painting  once  again  in 
the  atdlier  in  the  Rue  Mignon,  and  to 
know  that  that  marriage  with  Marian 
Wallis  had  never  come  off 

Even  as  she  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
and  was  kicking  the  logs  in  front  of  her 
abstractedly  with  her   foot,    the  front  door 
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bell,  which  even  in  the  summer  months 
had  been  but  seldom  heard,  awakened 
the  echoes  with  a  vigorous  peal. 

Nelly  started  up  from  her  chair,  a 
sudden  fear  taking  possession  of  her,  and 
causing  her  to  tremble  in  every  limb.  She 
heard  Marie  undo  the  big  bolts  w^hich  she 
had  shot  into  their  places  above  an  hour 
previously,  she  heard  and  even  felt  the 
gust  of  cold  air  that  entered  as  the  door 
was  opened,  yet  she  w^as  powerless  to 
move  or  call  out,  as  she  would  gladly  have 
done, — '  Keep  the  bolts  drawn — let  no  one 
in.' 

Another  second  and  Marie  was  advanc- 
ing into  the  salon,  a  smile  on  her  face. 

'Madame,  it  is  le  Doctezir  Goujon  who 
particularly  wishes  to  speak  to  you.' 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE    STRICKEN    WAYFARER. 


F  Mrs  Jocelyn  in  her  many  day- 
dreams about  Doctor  Goujon 
had  pictured  him  to  herself  as 
being  an  Adonis,  what  a  shock 
she  must  have  received  when  he  made  this 
sudden  descent  into  her  salon. 

He  was  a  Httle  man,  considerably  below 
the  average  height,  and  wore,  as  indeed  the 
weather  necessitated,  an  entire  Mackintosh 
suit,  surmounted  by  a  cap,  the  flaps  of 
which  were  tied  down  over  his  ears,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  remove  it,  though  it  gave 
him  an  absolutely  comic  appearance,  which 
was  considerably  increased  by  his  being  the 
possessor  of  a  nose  of  abnormal  dimensions. 
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Mrs  Jocelyn  did  not  speak,  but  left  him 
to  state  the  reason  of  his  visit ;  in  all  pro- 
bability it  would  have  taken  her  some 
minutes  to  sufficiently  recover  her  breath 
to  be  able  to  utter  a  sound.  Doctor  Goujon 
proceeded  to  state  his  case  succinctly. 

'I  have  come  somewhat  unceremoniously 
to  ask  you  for  assistance,  madame  ;  a  very 
distant  cousin  of  mine,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  boy,  has  crossed  the 
mountain  in  this  storm,  and  arrived  at  my 
back  door  in  a  fainting  condition.  I  am  a 
man  of  feeble  resources,  as  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  being  myself  a  vegetarian,  and 
I  have  nothings  nourishing  to  o^ive  him — 
can  you  help  me  } ' 

'  With  pleasure,  monsieur,'  and  Mrs 
Jocelyn,  who  had  quite  regained  her  usual 
composure  and  good  manners,  was  about 
to  call  Marie,  and  tell  her  to  give  Doctor 
Goujon  whatever  he  wanted,  when  his 
next  words  fell  upon  her  like  an  electric 
shock,  and  made  her  stagger  as  she  seized 
the  back  of  a  chair. 

'  It  is  kind  of  you,  madame,  very,  very 
kind,  but  I   do  not  think  my  poor  cousin 
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Joseph  Ferrier  will  trouble  you  long ;  I 
doubt  if  he  has  very  long  to  live.' 

'Joseph  Ferrier!'  gasped  Nelly.  'Joseph 
Ferrier  is  your  cousin  .^ ' 

'Yes,  madame  ;  you  seem  surprised  ;  do 
you  know  him,  by  chance?' 

Mrs  Jocelyn  instantly  regretted  that 
she  had  betrayed  herself.  Save  for  her 
incautious  words,  this  man  might  have 
come  and  gone,  that  is,  if  he  had  not 
died,  and  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  him. 

As  people  very  frequently  do  when  they 
have  made  one  mistake,  she  very  foolishly 
made  another. 

*  I  do  not  know  him  exactly ;  that  is,  he 
was  an  acquaintance  of  my  husband.' 

*  So  much  the  better,  you  will  take  more 
interest  in  helping  me  to  nurse  him.' 

'  Oh  !  that  I  cannot  do  :  nursing  is  quite 
out  of  my  element ;  but  I  will  give  you 
anything  I  have.' 

'  Tiens  I  A  woman  and  not  a  nurse, 
what  an  anomaly ! '  muttered  the  funny 
little  doctor  to  himself. 
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The  insinuation  scarcely  pleased  Mrs 
Jocelyn,  but  to  nurse  Joseph  Ferrier  would 
be  a  tax  on  her  powers  of  endurance  that 
she  did  not  think  anyone  had  a  right 
to  put  upon  her  ;  enough  that  she  should 
provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  which 
le  Docteur  Goujon  seemed  to  think  he 
stood  so  much  in  need. 

She  called  Marie  and  bade  her  get 
from  her  well  -  appointed  store  -  closet 
some  tinned  meats  —  Brand's  essence  — 
and  a  bottle  of  calf's  -  foot  jelly,  the 
doctor  grumbling  meanwhile  about  how 
very  little  good  these  nutritious  ali- 
ments were  likely  to  do  his  unexpected 
visitor,  unless  he  had  a  woman  to  nurse 
him. 

'  I  thought  he  was  only  knocked  up,  and 
in  want  of  food,  after  a  long  tramp  through 
the  snow.  What  does  he  w^ant  nursinor 
for,  Doctor  Goujon  ? ' 

*  He  is  dying,  madame,  dying,  I  tell  you; 
it  is  just  a  chance  if  I  find  him  conscious 
on  my  return.  I  poured  some  brandy 
down  his  throat,  and  left  him  to  the  mercies 
of  my  assistant,  who  is  very  clever  about 
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doctoring  animals,  but  a  human  being, 
allez  ! ' 

Meantime  the  parcel  was  being  packed 
up,  and  the  little  doctor,  whose  streaming 
mackintosh  had  created  quite  a  little  pool 
on  the  well-kept  parquet  floor,  was  prepar- 
ing to  take  his  leave. 

'  If  the  man  is  dead,  I  will  send 
you  back  your  eatables,'  he  said,  some- 
what brutally,  giving  Mrs  Jocelyn  a 
nod  as  he  proceeded  to  take  his  final 
leave. 

'  He  will  not  die.  Joseph  Ferrier  has 
nine  lives,  like  a  cat.  You  need  not  be 
alarmed  on  that  account' 

*  I  tell  you  I  think  he  will  die.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  dispute  the  matter.  If 
it  should  be  imperative  that  I  should  have 
a  nurse,  since  you  will  not  come  yourself, 
you  will  send  your  maid.  These  cam- 
pagnards  are  too  rough.' 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply  to  this 
suggestion,  but,  opening  the  front  door, 
he  let  in  a  strong  gust  of  wintry,  sleet  and 
air,  and  in  another  second  it  slammed  to, 
and  he  was  gone. 
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Nelly  Jocelyn  had  looked  for  an  ad- 
venture to  enliven  the  dismal  loneliness 
of  her  exile  ;  but  she  had  got  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  scarcely  satisfactory  to  her 
feelings. 

That  Joseph  Ferrier  should  put  in  an 
appearance  in  the  wilds  of  Auvergne  was 
a  fact  for  which  she  was  in  no  wise  pre- 
pared ;  and  that  she  should  have  been 
sending  him  soup  and  meat  to  lure  him 
back  to  life,  was  most  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering that  with  all  her  heart  she  should 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  was  dead.  The 
Docteur  Goujon,  had  assured  her  that  he 
could  not  live  ;  but  that  Joseph  Ferrier 
should  die  just  at  the  very  moment  when, 
by  his  living,  he  could  make  the  revela- 
tions she  dreaded,  and  from  the  fear  of 
which  she  had  run  away  from  Paris,  was 
far  too  lucky  a  chance  for  her  to  believe  it 
possible. 

She  sat  down  once  more  by  the  logs  that 
still  blazed  cheerily  on  the  hearth,  and  tried 
to  feel  as  if  this  sudden  invading  of  her 
premises  had  never  taken  place.  But  it 
was  of  no  use  ;  memories  from  the  still  un- 
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killed  past  would  throng  persistently  about 
her  brain,  and  she  tangled  up  this  story 
she  had  just  heard  about  Joseph  Ferrier 
having  arrived,  for  some  still  inexplicable 
reason,  a  wanderer  in  his  cousin's  house, 
with  her  wretched  husband  hiding  in  holes 
and  corners  from  the  relentless  hand  of 
justice,  till  she  felt  she  should  go  absol- 
utely mad. 

It  was  not  that  she  retained  any  very 
strong  affection  for  Arthur  Jocelyn — the 
way  he  had  treated  her  in  the  past  had 
long  since  nipped  in  the  bud  all  the 
affection  she  once  had,  or  fancied  that 
she  had,  for  him  ;  still  she  could  not  help 
feeling  the  horror  of  his  present  situation, 
and  a  desire  to  ameliorate  it,  if  it  were 
possible,  came  over  her  in  a  desperate 
longing  while  she  sat  by  the  fire  thinking 
over  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

Doctor  Goujon  had  invited  her  to  go 
and  nurse  Joseph  Ferrier — that  she  could 
not  do.  Was  he  not  the  man  who  had 
first  tempted  her  husband  to  sin,  and  then 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  making  him  his 
tool,  had  left  him  to  suffer  as  his  victim. 
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No,  with  this  man's  weal  she  would  have 
nought  to  do,  save  by  sending  him  the 
viands  Christian  charity  absolutely  de- 
manded ;  still  would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  see  Ferrier  and  gain  some  tidings  of 
Arthur  ? 

Was  it  altogether  kind  and  wifely  to 
turn  away  like  a  frightened  cur  and  cut 
herself  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  poor  wretch,  who,  after  all,  was  her 
husbarwd,  though  a  criminal  ? 

To  have  a  few  words  with  Joseph 
Ferrier  seemed  to  be  her  only  chance  of 
hearinor  aus^ht  of  Arthur's  whereabouts. 
Yes,  she  would  nerve  her  courage  to 
a  meeting  with  this  man, — get  Doctor 
Goujon  out  of  the  way,  and,  under  pre- 
text of  watching  him  for  a  while,  learn 
all  he  had  to  tell  about  the  escaped  felon 
in  whom  she  was  so  deeply  interested. 

She  got  up,  drew  the  thick  curtains  apart, 
opened  the  window,  and  threw  back  the 
persiennes;  the  snow  had  ceased  to  fall, 
and  the  moon,  just  escaping  from  a  cours- 
ing cloud,  shone  full  and  cold  above  the 
overhano^ino-    Chalet    des    Oiseaux,    which 
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it  thus  brought  into  strong  relief.  Dark, 
though,  was  every  window  of  the  chalet — 
there  was  not  a  Hght  visible  anywhere. 

What  was  going  on  in  there  ?  Mrs 
Jocelyn  wondered.  Was  it  life  or  death 
that  was  hovering  within  the  dark-looking 
abode  1  Even  while  she  watched,  a  voice 
whispered  to  her  that  it  might  be  death, 
and  if  she  wished  for  tidings,  not  then 
to  delay  her  going  till  the  morning. 

It  was  a  part  of  Mrs  Jocelyn's  character 
that  when  a  desire  for  action  entered  into 
her  mind,  action  must  forthwith  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  She  should  not  close  her 
eyes  in  sleep  if  she  had  not  seen  Joseph 
Ferrier,  she  decided;  best  then  go  at 
once  and  have  her  interview  with  him 
without  delay. 

To  Marie's  intense  surprise,  she  bade 
her  bring  her  thickest  boots  and  a  large 
warm  cloak  with  which  she  had  armed 
herself  against  the  exigencies  of  the 
weather,  and  gave  it  as  her  intention  that 
she  would  visit  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux 
ere  she  slept. 

Marie    seemed    vastly    amused    at    her 
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mistress's  determination  to  lose  no  time 
before  she  penetrated  into  Doctor  Goujon's 
mysterious  abode  ;  but  then  Marie  knew 
nought  of  the  ghastly  manner  in  which 
her  mistress  was  connected  with  this 
cousin  of  the  doctor's  who  had  arrived 
in  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  fashion, 
and  her  amusement  very  speedily  turned 
into  intense  surprise  when  she  perceived 
how  really  flustered  Mrs  Jocelyn  was, 
how  utterly  incapable  of  controlling  the 
state  of  trembling  excitement  into  which 
the  visit  of  Doctor  Goujon  had  thrown 
her. 

'  Of  course  madame  will  take  me  with 
her,'  said  Marie,  as  soon  as  she  had  fully 
equipped  her  mistress  for  her  walk  in  the 
snow. 

*  No,  no;  quite  unnecessary.  It  is 
enough  that  one  person  should  run  the 
risk  of  catching  cold  on  this  errand.' 

*  Mais,  madame — ' 

*  Nonsense,  Marie.  The  doctor's  door 
is  not  five  minutes'  walk  from  here  ;  and, 
besides,  the  moon  is  up.' 

Mrs   Jocelyn    was  very  decided.      She 
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had  not  the  least  intention,  if  she  could 
possibly  prevent  it,  of  allowing  Marie  to 
learn  the  dark  secret  of  her  life. 

Up  the  hill-side  then  opposite  her  dwell- 
ing she  started,  but  never  having  been 
there  before,  she  had  somewhat  miscalcu- 
lated the  distance,  and  found  that  the  path- 
way leading  to  the  Chalet  des  Oiseaux 
twisted  round  and  round  by  many  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  that  what  looked  so  near 
was,  in  fact,  at  a  considerable  distance,  so 
that  it  was  quite  half-an-hour  before,  wet 
and  weary  from  the  toil  of  walking  up  hill 
in  the  heavy  snow,  she  arrived  at  the  doc- 
tor's door. 

The  chalet  looked  very  dark  and  dismal  ; 
still  in  an  upper  room  Nelly  thought  she 
could  discern  a  feeble,  glimmering  light  ; 
doubtless  in  that  room  the  sick  man  lay. 

She  rang  the  house  bell,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  door  to  be  opened ;  but  no  one 
came.  Again  she  gave  a  loud  peal,  and 
again  she  had  to  wait.  A  third  time  she 
rang,  and  was  about  to  go  down  the  hill 
again  in  despair,  when  a  head  appeared  at 
the  aforesaid  upper  window,  and  the  doc- 
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tor's  voice  demanded  who  was  disturbing 
the  tranquil  repose  of  night. 

'  It  is  Mrs  Jocelyn.  I  have  come  to  see 
if  I  can  be  of  any  use.' 

'  Dieu  des  Dieux  !  is  it  possible  to  com- 
prehend the  caprice  of  women  ?  '  grumbled 
the  doctor  ;  *  first  you  will  not  come,  then 
you  arrive.' 

And,  fastening  up  the  w^indow,  he  came 
down  to  let  Nelly  into  his  strange  abode. 

And  a  very  curious  interior  it  was  in 
which  she  found  herself  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened.  There  was  no  hall  to 
the  doctor's  house ;  the  door  opened  at 
once  on  to  a  large  salle,  into  which  all  the 
dwelling-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  had 
been  thrown. 

This  salle  was  given  up  to  the  use  of 
the  doctor's  animals,  and  there  they  lived, 
or  rather  at  that  moment  slept,  in  a  happy 
family  concord,  which  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  doctor 
possessed  the  gift  of  soothing  and  taming 
the  brute  creation  in  a  rare  and  wonderful 
degree.  If  he  had  only  had  the  same 
amount  of  power  over  human  beings,  how 
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many  quarrels  and  useless  words  might 
he  not  have  saved  ? 

Mrs  Jocelyn  could  not  take  in  at  a 
glance  and  in  the  semi-darkness  that 
prevailed — for  the  doctor  only  held  a 
shielded  candle  in  his  hand — what  an 
unusual  concourse  of  feathered  and  hairy 
creatures  were  there  assembled  ;  but  a 
general  movement  and  flutter  gave  her 
the  impression  that  the  salle  was  absolutely 
alive ;  and  in  a  less  excited  moment  of 
her  own  life  she  would  probably  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  not  to  have 
investigated  to  the  fullest  this  strange 
house  which  the  doctor  had  arranged  for 
his  pets. 

As  it  was,  she  smiled  at  his  remark, — 
*  Hush,  do  not  wake  my  babies!'  —  and 
followed  him  up  a  staircase,  which  led  out 
of  the  salle  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
chalet. 

Even  on  the  staircase  there  were  roost- 
ing three  or  four  favoured  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  but  in  the  gloom 
Mrs  Jocelyn  failed  to  discover  whether 
they    were    pigeons    or    cockatoos.       She 
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had  no  time  for  speculation  on  any  minor 
matters.  She  was  ushered  into  a  small  sit- 
tinor-room,  evidently  the  doctor's  sanctum, 
and  devoted,  like  the  rest  of  the  house, 
to  his  love  for  animals,  since  cages,  and 
hutches,  and  feeding-troughs,  and  the  like, 
were  scattered  about  it  in  much  confu- 
sion, though  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
room  were  books,  most  of  them,  however, 
relating  to  the  rearing  and  habits  of  the 
doctor's  pets. 

He  threw  an  armful  of  pamphlets  from 
a  chair  to  the  ground,  and  motioned  to 
Mrs  Jocelyn  to  seat  herself,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  disembarrass  her  of  her  wet 
cloak,  while  he  said, — 

*  You  shall  have  a  glass  of  hot  w^ine 
to  ward  off  the  cold,  and  after  that  to 
business.' 

This  delay,  which  he  seemed  bent  on 
occasioning,  provoked  Mrs  Jocelyn.  She 
had  come  there  with  a  specific  object,  and 
she  wanted  no  dallying. 

'Joseph  Ferrier,'  she  inquired,  a  little 
testily,  '  is  he  conscious  ? ' 

'Thanks    to    a    draught    I    have    given 
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him,'  answered  the  doctor,  '  he  sleeps  ;  but 
when  he  wakes — ' 

His  sentence  finished  with  a  shrug. 
Evidently  Doctor  Goujon  had  but  little 
belief  in  Joseph  Ferrier's  state. 

'  You  think  he  will  not  know  any  one, — 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  speak  ? '  asked 
Nelly  rapidly. 

•  1  do  not  say  so  for  certain,  but  I  have 
my  doubts.  You  are,  then,  very  anxious 
for  a  conversation  with  M.  Joseph  Ferrier, 
eh,  Madame  Jocelyn  ?' 

And  the  little  doctor  looked  at  her 
keenly  with  his  small  sharp  eyes,  which 
somewhat  shaggy  eyebrows  at  times  almost 
concealed. 

Nelly  saw  that  she  must  be  careful,  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  throw  all  her  cards 
on  the  table  before  this  stranger. 

'  I  came  here,'  she  answered,  a  little 
untruthfully,  '  not  to  talk  to  M.  Joseph 
Ferrier,  but  to  help  you  to  nurse  him, 
as  you  have  taught  me  it  is  a  woman's 
duty  to  do.' 

'  Tenez,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  apt  a 
scholar :    I  should  not  have  believed  it.' 
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By  this  time  the  cloak  was  removed, 
and  Nelly  had  drunk  the  wine  he  had 
forced  on  her. 

A  moan  from  the  adjoining  room,  of 
which  the  door  stood  open,  made  her  start, 
while  it  told  her  that  in  that  room  the 
sick  man  lav. 

The  doctor  went  to  the  door,  and 
looked  in. 

'  Only  restless,  not  awake,'  he  muttered  ; 
'  I  daresay  he  will  moan  and  toss  all 
through  the  night,  notwithstanding  the 
potency  of  my  draught.' 

Nelly,  curious  to  judge  for  herself 
whether  what  Doctor  Goujon  told  her 
about  the  exceeding  precariousness  of 
Joseph  Ferrier's  state  was  not  exag- 
gerated, followed  him. 

From  the  post  of  observation  she  took 
up  behind  him,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
she  could  distinctly  see  the  sick  man's  bed, 
and  his  face,  as  he  lay  there  sleeping  a 
fitful,  unsatisfactory  sleep. 

When  she  saw  him  she  gave  a  gasp 
that  was  almost  a  stifled  cry — it  made  the 
doctor  look  round. 
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Her  face  was  as  ghastly  white  as  that  of 
the  sufferer  she  had  come  to  contemplate. 

She  did  not  lose  her  self-control  how- 
ever, but  to  the  doctor's  query  as  to  what 
was  the  matter  with  her,  she  replied,  speak- 
ing- nevertheless  with  some  difficulty, — 

'  He  looks  so  ill,  so  fearfully  ill — he 
quite  frightens  me.' 

'  A  nice  woman  you  are  for  a  sick  nurse  ! 
You  were  right,  you  should  not  have  come  ; 
go  and  sit  down  in  my  chair,  and  drink 
some  more  of  that  wine.' 

Nelly  obeyed  him  as  far  as  sitting  down 
was  concerned,  from  the  fact  that  she 
would  have  fallen  if  she  had  attempted 
to  stand  any  longer. 

And  for  a  second  or  two  he  left  her 
alone — something  in  the  inner  room  de- 
manded his  attention  '  more  than  Mrs 
Jocelyn's  vapours  and  folly,'  as  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  the  state  of  collapse 
into  which  the  sight  of  his  patient  had 
thrown  her.  He  did  not  guess  that  Nelly 
Jocelyn  was  a  woman  with  a  strong  nerve 
that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  blow 
would  be  likely  to  fell. 
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That  she  had  received  that  blow  he 
could  not  have  helped  recognising  if  he 
had  remained  watching  her  for  a  few 
minutes. 

She  sat  with  her  hands  clenched  tlsfhtlv 
together  in  her  lap,  a  look  of  stony  horror 
in  her  eyes,  while  her  white,  quivering  lips 
repeated  over  and  over  again, — 

'  Arthur — Arthur  Jocelyn — here  under 
this  roof! ' 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


EVEN  UNTO  DEATH. 


HAT  Arthur  Jocelyn's  arrival  at 
le    Chalet   des    Oiseaux  was    a 
mere  coincidence,  his  wife  could 
not  for  a  moment  bring  herself 
to  believe. 

She  decided,  and  she  decided  rightly, 
that,  having  discovered  his  whereabouts  in 
Auvergne,  he  had  used  the  almost  forgotten 
cousinship  that  existed  between  Doctor 
Goujon  and  Joseph  Ferrier  to  arrive  there 
in  safety  by  assuming  the  name  of  his  friend. 
But  whether  his  intentions  were  friendly 
or  hostile  towards  the  wretched  woman 
who  sat  there  shocked  and  horrified  by 
the  sight  of  him,  who  could  say  ? 
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Arthur  Braithvvaite,  alias  Jocelyn,  had 
been  either  unconscious  or  deUrious  ever 
since  Doctor  Goujon,  hearing  a  large  St 
Bernard  dog  that  Hved  near  his  back 
door  bark  uncomfortably,  went  out  to 
see  what  was  amiss,  and  found  this  man 
groping  his  way  half  blinded  by  the 
drifting  snow.  He  had  only  sufficient 
strength  left  to  gasp  out  that  he  was 
Joseph  Ferrier,  the  doctor's  cousin,  come 
to  renew  acquaintance,  ere  he  literally 
fainted  in  the  doctor's  arms,  and  thus 
compelled  the  little  old  man  to  carry 
him  into  the  house  as  his  guest,  whether 
welcome  or  unwelcome  ;  but  being  a  man 
of  humane  proclivities,  he  decided  to  nurse 
him,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  English 
widow  who  lived  opposite  to  assist  him 
in  the  work.  To  Nelly,  sitting  trembling 
in  the  doctor's  chair,  nothing  could  be 
more  terrible  than  the  task  she  was  called 
on  to  perform. 

To  nurse  her  husband  under  any  cir- 
cumstances she  considered  her  duty,  what- 
ever sin  he  had  committed,  but  whether 
or  not  to  acknowledge  that  this  man  was 
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her  husband  was  the  question  that  was 
troubhng  her  at  this  moment,  till  it  almost 
succeeded  in  maddening  her. 

How  severely  Nelly  had  suffered  for 
the  lie  that,  in  a  rash  moment,  she  had 
consented  to  live,  no  one  save  herself 
knew  ;  and  her  very  soul  revolted  at  the 
idea  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinue this  lie  to  Doctor  Goujon,  while  her 
heart  yearned  to  tell  him  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  and  beg  him  to  help  her,  as 
she  felt  certain  that  he  would  do. 

Then  came  the  consideration — had  she 
any  right  to  betray  the  man  whose  moans 
from  that  inner  room  fell  every  now  and 
again  on  her  ear  ?  As  Joseph  Ferrier  he 
had  come  there  to  seek  shelter,  for  aught 
she  knew  to  the  contrary,  from  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  the  police,  and  had  she 
any  right  to  tell  Doctor  Goujon  who  he 
really  was  ? 

What  did  she  know  about  this  strange 
little  doctor  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before  to-niorht  ?  He  miorht  send  at  once 
for  the  police  functionary  of  the  district, 
and  give  this  unhappy  man  up  without  delay. 
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No  ;  Nelly  decided  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  her  but  silence ;  however 
heavily  that  silence  might  weigh,  she 
must  be  prepared  to  carry  the  burden. 

Her  somewhat  rambling  and  discon- 
nected ideas  had  scarcely  formed  themselves 
into  this  resolve  when  Doctor  Goujon, 
having  finished  his  ministrations  to  the 
sick  man,  came  back  to  where  she  was 
sitting.  With  a  mighty  effort  she  threw 
off  the  oppression  that  hung  over  her, 
and  asked  if  his  patient  was  better. 

'  Humph !  I  can't  say  much  for  him. 
Must  have  led  a  very  hard  life  for  some 
time  to  have  brought  himself  into  this 
state.  And  you — have  you  got  over  your 
shock  at  the  first  sight  of  him  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes.  I  am  very  silly — don't  you 
think  so  ?  But  I  am  going  to  make  up 
for  it  by  helping  you  to  nurse  him  in 
real  earnest.' 

'  That's  all  right.  Between  us  we  may 
pull  him  through,  but  I  am  half  afraid.' 

'  Has  he  spoken  at  all  since  you  first 
saw  him, — said  anything  coherent  ?' 

*  Barely.      He  was  too  ill,  poor  fellow, — 
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told  me  he  was  my  cousin,  Joseph  Ferrier, 
— packed  some  papers  into  my  hand  to 
that  effect,  and  that  was  about  all.' 

*  And  you  recognised  him  at  once  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  recognise  him  at  all.  How 
could  I,  when  I  had  not  seen  him  since 
we  were  boys  ;  but,  of  course,  I  believe 
he  is  my  cousin — why  should  he  say  so 
if  he  is  not ;  and,  whether  or  not,  Chris- 
tian charity  must  make  one  see  him 
through  this  frightful  crisis.' 

'  Of  course ;  and  it  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  let  me  contribute  to  the  good 
work  by  helping  you.' 

He  bowed  and  smiled,  while  he  said, — 

'  It  occurs  to  me  very  forcibly  that  the 
best  way  you  can  contribute  to  this  work, 
is  by  going  home  to  bed.' 

'  Indeed,  indeed,  I  shall  not.  I  intend 
to  sit  up  with — with  your  patient  all  night. 
I  have  come  fully  prepared  to  do  so.' 

'  My  boy  Jean  is  by  his  bedside  watching, 
and  will  wake  me  if  he  sees  anything  amiss.' 

'No,  no,  Doctor  Goujon;  let  me  watch 
him.  It  is  not  often  I  have  the  chance  of 
doing  a  good  work.     Send  Jean  to  bed.' 
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Doctor  Goujon  looked  questioningly  at 
Mrs  Jocelyn.  Her  sudden  and  anxious 
desire  to  tend  this  sick  man  rather  puzzled 
him.  Whatever  her  motive,  he  decided 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  a  bad  one  ;  and, 
moreover,  not  having  had  much  experi- 
ence in  contradicting  women,  he  deter- 
mined to  let  her  have  her  way. 

Meanwhile  he  intended  to  keep  his  e\es 
open — as,  in  truth,  he  always  did — in  order 
to  discover,  if  possible,  what  object  she 
had  in  so  suddenly  wishing  to  make  her- 
self energetically  useful.  So  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  minutes  Jean,  nothing  loth, 
was  sent  off  to  bed  ;  Nelly  Jocelyn  was  in- 
stalled by  her  husband's  pillow;  and  Doctor 
Goujon  went  into  his  own  room,  promis- 
ing himself  that  he  would  pay  tv/o  or  three 
visits  to  the  sick  chamber  before  daylight, 
even  if  Mrs  Jocelyn  did  not  call  him.  It 
would  be  rather  interesting,  he  thought, 
to  see  how  things  were  progressing 
there. 

By  the  time  all  these  preliminaries  were 
arranged,  and  each  one  had  taken  up  a 
position    for   the   night,   an   old  -  fashioned 
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grandfather  clock  that  stood  on  Doctor 
Goujon's  staircase  struck  twelve. 

Arthur  Jocelyn  was  sleeping  peacefully  ; 
the  good  little  doctor's  soothing  potion  was 
taking  satisfactory  effect. 

There  was  but  little  light  in  the  room 
— only  a  shaded  candle,  and  the  flickering 
fire  which  the  intense  cold  of  the  night 
necessitated,  but  Nelly  could  see  each  line 
on  the  troubled  face  that  rested  on  the  pil- 
low beside  her.  She  could  see,  as  Doctor 
Goujon  had  seen,  what  a  hard  life  this  man 
had  been  leading  of  late,  and  that  it  had 
reduced  him  to  a  mere  shadow. 

As  she  contemplated  his  thin  white 
hands,  from  which  the  thick  knotty  veins 
were  starting,  she  could  not  help  shudder- 
ing as  she  thought  of  the  starvation  and 
horrors  he  had  encountered  ere  he  was 
reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb. 

What  a  contrast  between  what  Arthur 
Jocelyn  was  when  she  had  married  him, 
and  what,  as  Arthur  Braithwaite,  he  had 
become  now ! 

Alas,  alas !  To  note  such  a  change 
would  fill  even  the  most  callous  soul  with 
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sadness  ;  and  Nelly,  though  her  love  for 
this  man  had  long  ago  been  killed,  yet 
sorrowed  for  him  from  her  very  heart,  and 
prayed  with  a  fervour  she  had  but  seldom 
felt  of  late,  that  some  at  least  of  the  bitter 
cup  he  had  prepared  for  himself  to  drink 
might  be  spared  him. 

She  had  drawn  her  chair  round,  so  that 
in  the  firelight  she  could  contemplate  his 
features.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  unless  she 
looked  at  him  thus,  and  reminded  herself 
how  low  he  had  fallen,  how  deeply  he  was 
in  want  of  her  assistance,  much  of  the 
bitterness  she  had  felt  towards  him  of  late 
would  surge  up  once  more  in  her  heart, 
and  render  her  incapable  of  doing  her  duty. 

She  had  sat  thus  for  about  an  hour,  the 
sick  man  only  moaning  and  tossing  at  times, 
when  suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  at  her  with  evident  recognition  in 
his  glance. 

She  trembled  as  she  had  trembled  when 
she  was  first  aware  that  he  was  under  that 
roof. 

'  Nelly,'  he  whispered,  very  softly. 

She    did    not  attempt    to  answer   him : 
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words  were  absolutely  out  of  her  control ; 
but  she  laid  her  hand  softly  on  his,  and 
by  a  slight  pressure  showed  her  sympathy. 

'  I  am  dying,  Nelly,'  he  went  on,  in  such 
low  tones  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  *  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  me  long.  I  have 
travelled  all  this  way  from  Portland,  chiefly 
on  foot,  enduring  privation,  and  hardship, 
and  fear,  to  see  you  once  before  I  die. 
Kiss  me,  Nelly,  and  tell  me  you  forgive 
me  all  the  trouble  I  have  caused  you.' 

'  Oh,  Arthur,  I  wonder  we  were  born, 
either  you  or  I,  since  life  is  such  a  heavy 
burden.' 

*  Ay,  the  burden  will  be  laid  down  soon, 
the  terrible  conflict  will  be  over.  Kiss  me, 
Nelly,  kiss  me.' 

She  leant  over  him,  and  as  he  desired 
pressed  her  lips  on  his  forehead,  already 
damp  with  the  gathering  sweats  of  death. 

The  end  was  approaching  more  rapidly 
than  even  Doctor  Goujon  in  his  science 
had  expected. 

As  Arthur  Jocelyn  felt  his  wife's  kiss 
on  his  brow,  all  the  strong  love  for  her 
that  he  had  felt  when  they  first   married 
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and  which  had  been  well-nigh  extinct  for 
years,  seemed  to  revive,  and  making  one 
supreme  effort  for  strength,  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms  in  a  long,  tender,  yearning 
embrace. 

Then  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  with  that  embrace — that 
had  startled  Nelly  into  a  state  of  violent 
excitement — the  last  ray  of  reason  which 
had  been  bestow^ed  on  the  wretched  man 
had  departed. 

'You  will  not  betray  me,  Nelly?  You 
will  not  tell  the  police  that  I  am  here — or 
curses  from  hell  will — ' 

'  Hush,  hush,  Arthur,  do  not  talk  like 
that ;  you  are  safe — quite  safe  with  me. 
Try  to  sleep,  dear — you  will  be  better  in 
the  morning,  and  then  we  will  see  what 
is  best  to  be  done.' 

She  tried  to  be  calm  and  to  control  her- 
self for  his  sake,  but  her  voice  shook  so 
that  its  tones  were  stranore.  Had  she  been 
less  overcome  by  her  own  emotions,  she 
would  probably  have  heard  a  footfall  on  the 
parquet  floor  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
been  aware  that  the  little  doctor  had  been 
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a  witness  of  the  entire  scene ;  but  she 
heard  nothing,  neither  his  retreating  foot- 
steps, nor  his  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
said  : — 

*  So,  so,  our  cousin  Joseph  Ferrier  is 
more  closely  connected  with  madame  than 
one  was  led  to  believe.  She  called  him 
Arthur,  too — strange  ;  there  is  a  mystery 
which  will  doubtless  unravel  itself,  if  only 
one's  eyes  remain  tranquilly  open  ;  but  to 
be  betrayed — police  ;  que  diable,  what  does 
it  all  mean  ? ' 

Still  it  did  not  occur  to  the  little  doctor 
that  staying  longer  out  of  his  bed  would 
help  him  to  find  out  the  secret,  which  he 
made  no  doubt  the  morning  light  would 
reveal,  so  he  left  Nelly  to  continue  her 
watch  by  the  sick-bed,  and  resolved  not 
to  return  thither  unless  he  was  summoned, 
or  it  was  the  usual  hour  for  the  house  to 
be  on  the  alert.  The  summons  came 
sooner  than  he  expected  it.  Just  as  the 
first  cold  grey  streaks  of  morning  were 
breaking  over  the  snow-clad  earth,  a  pierc- 
ing scream  awakened  the  lightly-sleeping 
doctor. 
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In  another  minute  he  had  sprung  from 
his  bed  and  was  in  the  room  where  his 
soi-disa7it  cousin  lay. 

Nelly,  with  extended  arms,  was  thrown 
across  the  bed,  and  it  took  Doctor  Goujon 
only  one  second  to  lift  the  candle  from 
the  side-table  on  which  it  stood,  and  throw- 
ing its  light  on  the  face  of  his  guest  to  utter 
the  word  : — 

'  Dead  ! ' 

Ay.     Arthur  Jocelyn  was  dead  ! 

What  passed  between  the  husband  and 
wife  in  the  last  hour,  before  Nelly  uttered 
that  piercing  scream,  probably  no  one 
would  ever  know,  or  whether  reason  once 
more  returned  to  the  dying  man. 

In  all  probability  it  did,  since  not  many 
weeks  after  Arthur's  death  Nelly  sent  a 
five-pound  note  to  Ned  Blowers  at  Dale- 
stoke  Farm  ;  but  she  drew  a  veil  over  her 
husband's  last  hours,  and  never  could  be 
induced  to  withdraw  it. 

Suffice  it  that  he  was  dead,  and  she  was 
free  ;  no  more  playing  at  widowhood  and 
starting  aghast  at  every  shadow  that  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  a  husband.     She 
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could  hold  her  head  up  with  the  proudest, 
and  had  no  longer  any  cause  to  desert  her 
pretty  Parisian  home. 

But  not  of  this  was  Nelly  Jocelyn  think- 
ing when  Doctor  Goujon  found  her  lying 
athwart  her  husband's  body,  but  of  the 
terror  of  death  that  had  invaded  the 
apartment, — of  the  early  happy  days  when 
she  and  Arthur  had  first  loved  and  married. 

Doctor  Goujon  raised  her  and  conducted 
her  into  the  sitting-room,  once  more  placing 
her  in  the  chair  where  he  had  administered 
the  hot  wine  on  the  previous  evening. 

'  The  enemy  has  come  sooner  than  I 
expected,'  he  said,  speaking  with  a  slight 
tone  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  '  You  too 
are  more  affected  by  the  arrival.  Alto- 
gether my  calculations  are  at  fault' 

'  Oh,  Doctor  Goujon,  what  shall  I  do  ? ' 

'  Go  home  and  go  to  bed,  about  the  only 
thing  for  you  to  do,  I  should  imagine.' 

'  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? '  she  asked, 
pointing  mysteriously  to  the  door  the 
doctor  had  closed. 

*  My  cousin  Joseph  Ferrier,  as  I  have 
been  led  to  understand,' 
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She  did  not  speak  again  for  some 
seconds,  during  which  time  she  was  evi- 
dently thinking  hard,  then  she  said, — 

'  I  beHeve  you  are  a  man  who  can  be 
trusted,  and  I  think  it  right  you  should 
know  the  whole  truth.  It  cannot  injure  him 
to  tell  you  now.  He  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  harm  betrayal  of  a  secret  can  produce.' 

The  doctor,  who  was  greedy  of  know- 
ledge in  connection  with  the  mysterious 
stranger,  who  had  hailed  him  as  cousin,  drew 
a  chair  up  close  to  Mrs  Jocelyn  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  impatience  for  intelligence, 
he  was  good-hearted  enough  not  to  wish 
to  force  her  into  a  confidence  for  which 
she  looked  almost  unfit. 

He  begged  her  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest, 
and  then  let  him  come  to  her  house  and 
listen  to  what  she  had  to  tell ;  but  if  time 
went  on  she  might  not  have  the  courage  to 
relate  her  tale,  she  said,  and  then  she  should 
ever  feel  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done. 

Succinctly  then  did  Nelly  Jocelyn  give 
Doctor  Goujon,  open-eyed  and  wondering, 
the  details  of  her  life  up  to  the  present  hour, 
that  is,  of  course,  as  far  as  she  herself  and 
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the  man  who  had  just  breathed  his  last 
were  concerned,  for  to  Paul  Cazalet  no 
allusion  was  made,  and  yet  what  an  effect 
on  her  character  and  conduct  had  Nelly 
Jocelyn's  acquaintance  with  the  great 
artist  had. 

If  Doctor  Goujon  had  not  been  a  humane 
man  his  love  for  the  brute  creation  would 
scarcely  have  been  as  fully  developed  as 
it  was. 

Mrs  Jocelyn's  story  aroused  all  the 
kindliness  that,  as  a  rule,  slumbered 
whenever  his  own  species  was  concerned, 
and  without  stopping  to  argue  the  matter 
out  with  himself,  he  resolved  to  take  her 
under  the  shadow  of  his  protecting  wing. 
He  knew  full  well  that  in  doing  this  he 
was  exposing  himself  to  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance  and  some  little  danger,  since  to 
keep  Mrs  Jocelyn's  secret  meant  to  give 
a  false  certificate  of  identity  in  registering 
the  death  of  the  felon  who  had  just  passed 
away  under  his  roof.  But  this  woman's 
strange  position  must  be  respected,  so  he 
decided  ;  he  must  act  as  though  she  had 
not  made  him  a  confidant. 
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He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  as  she 
finished  her  story  with  a  convulsive  sob, 
and  told  her  to  have  no  fear  for  the  future. 
Joseph  Ferrier,  his  cousin,  should  be 
quietly  buried  in  the  village  cemetery,  and 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned  no  questions 
would  be  asked.  Nelly's  tears  spoke  the 
thanks  her  grateful  lips  refused  to  frame, 
and  after  a  while,  when  she  grew  calmer, 
at  Doctor  Goujon's  urgent  request  she  pre- 
pared to  return  home,  but  not  before  she 
had  once  more  entered  the  dark  chamber, 
and  gazed  for  a  while,  with  something  like 
her  old  affection,  on  the  face  of  the  man 
who  had  so  wantonly  blighted  her  life. 

Then  wrapping  herself  with  a  shiver  in 
the  large  cloak  Doctor  Goujon  held  out  to 
her  she  went  downstairs,  where  life,  not 
death,  was  instinct ;  and  it  was  a  strange 
contrast  to  hear  the  glad  notes  of  the 
birds,  the  satisfied  murmur  of  the  animals 
as  they  awakened  in  the  slowly  broadening 
lio^ht  of  the  winter's  morninor. 

But  for  contrasts  and  comparisons  Nelly 
Jocelyn's  heart  was  at  that  moment  scarcely 
attuned.     She  passed    rapidly  out  of   the 
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house  she  had  for  so  many  months  sur- 
veyed with  curiosity,  and  having  let  herself 
into  her  own  chalet  by  means  of  a  key  she 
carried,  without  waking  Marie,  she  went 
straight  to  bed,  not,  however,  to  sleep, 
but  to  think  over  all  that  had  occurred, 
soothed  meanwhile  into  peace  by  the  'doux 
chaleur  de  son  lit' 

Nor  was  the  resolution  to  take  a  speedy 
departure  from  Auvergne  the  outcome  of 
Nelly's  thoughts;  on  the  contrary,  Paris, 
with  its  frivolities  and  its  heartburnings 
would,  she  felt  certain,  be  most  distasteful 
to  her.  She  had  worn  the  outward  garb 
of  widowhood  long  since,  now  she  would 
respect  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  endur- 
ing a  term  of  forced  seclusion.  For  that 
Arthur  Jocelyn  had  once  been  dear  to  her 
she  could  not  deny,  and  in  truth  some  of 
the  old  love  had  returned  since  she  had 
seen  him  once  again  ;  of  Paul  Cazalet  in 
this  supreme  hour  Nelly  did  not  think, 
or  if  for  a  moment  his  image  crossed  her 
mind,  she  chased  it  forthwith  away. 

He  was  happy  and  prosperous, — another 
woman's  husband — what  place  had  he  in 
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her  henceforth  solitary  Hfe.  Yet  If  all 
this  had  happened  but  a  few  months  ago, 
how  difterent  might  both  their  lives  have 
been.  Now  they  would  meet  some  day, 
she  supposed,  as  mere  acquaintances,  he 
being  the  happy  married  man,  she  the 
desolate,  mourning  widow. 

If  Nelly  Jocelyn  had  been  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  second  sight,  and 
could  have  peeped  into  the  wretched 
77ie7iage  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  would 
her  halting  steps  have  lingered  in  Au- 
vergne  ? 

It  were  difficult  to  say,  for  certainly  at 
that  hour  thoughts  of  Arthur  Jocelyn,  not 
of  Paul  Cazalet,  directed  her  actions. 

And  for  many  months,  long  after  Doctor 
Goujon's  cousin  had  been  buried,  and  the 
country  folk  had  ceased  to  talk  of  the  poor 
gentleman  who  came  to  the  Chalet  des 
Oiseaux  to  die,  Mrs  Jocelyn  dwelt  on, 
with  Doctor  Goujon  for  her  Intimate 
friend.  In  the  peaceful  retreat  she  had 
chosen.  The  snow  had  melted  ;  the  early 
spring,  lovely  in  pale  tints,  was  deepening 
into  gorgeous   summer,  still  Mrs  Jocelyn 
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was  at  the  Chalet  Victor,  and  no  voice 
from  Paris  had  reached  her  with  any 
tidings  of  her  friends  that  could  produce 
even  the  most  transient  emotion,  till  one 
morning  she  received  a  telegram  from 
John  Wisden. 

'  Dot  is  very  ill.  We  have  taken 
possession  of  your  apartment.  Come  at 
once.' 

The  term  of  peace  and  solitude  was  at 
an  end — back  once  more  amid  the  gossip 
of  the  capital,  what  revelations  are  in 
store  for  Mrs  Jocelyn  ? 
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